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Columbus took the egg and struck it 
softly upon the table. He then stood 
it on end. “Gentlemen,” he said, “it 
is the simplest thing in the world— 
when you have been shown how.” 
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Fuli-page black and white drawing by Gertrude Kay 
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A little boy stood on the wharf, watch- 
ing a white-sailed vessel put out to 
sea, and because of his great desire to 
discover what lay beyond the horizon 
we now celebrate Columbus Day. 


Half-page black and white drawing by Gertrude Kay 
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CHILD LIFE 


THE BOY NEXT DOOR 


Our son David likes to bring his 
school friends home to luncheon and 
we like to have them—when they are 
the right kind. Unfortunately most 
of those he has invited I could not ask 
a second time. ‘Their manners — 
terrible, their language ungrammatical, 
their influence everything bad. 


At last I ventured to suggest that 
he ask the boy next door, whom I had 
noticed from my window and who, for 
some unexplainable reason, seemed a 
different type from those our son had 
brought home. 


“But,” objected David, “he doesn’t 
go to our school. I don’t know him.” 


As the family were newcomers in 
the neighborhood, I suggested to my 
husband that we call, having the boy, 
rather than his parents, in my mind. 


And so that very evening we did so. 
We found them charming people and 
they needed no urging to talk about 
their son. He was called in to meet 
us and he did so without embarrass- 
ment, and, thoroughly at ease, joined 
in the conversation as if he were nine- 
teen instead of nine years of age. As 
he talked I marveled at his familiarity 
with Leonardo da Vinci, whose pic- 
ture of Mona Lisa hung on the wall. 


“Tsn’t it odd,” he naively remarked, 
“that da Vinci’s women are almost 
always smiling ?” 

His apparent knowledge of bot- 
any and zoology shown by his casual 
remarks, his intimate acquaintance 
with Aristotle, Charlemagne and the 


Crusaders astonished me. What manner 
of child was this? 


“Where does your boy go to school ?” 
I blurted out, no longer able to con- 
tain my curiosity. 

“He doesn’t go to school,” they re- 
plied, “the school comes to him,” and 
then smiling at my evident incredulity, 
they explained: 


“He is a ‘Calvert’ boy—taught at 
home by Calvert School in Baltimore, 
by its long distance system of home in- 
struction. He has been a ‘Calvert’ boy 
for four years. Let me show you how 
it is done.” 


We climbed the stairs to a little 
room set aside for study—a map of 
the world on the wall, a chair of cor- 
rect height at a special desk—and a 
bookcase of Calvert books, brightly 
colored, fascinatingly illustrated, packed 
with so much interesting information 
that I wanted to sit right down then 
and there and read through them all. 
And then the bound volumes of his 
own previous years’ work—thick tomes 
with self-illustrated covers, composi- 
tions on bees, milkweed seeds, trees, 
sponges, clouds, railroads, polar ex- 
plorations, famous sculpture, buildings 
—veritable magazines 
of fascinating stories of 
geography, science, his- 
tory, art and life—all 
written by himself. 


‘“‘Your boy has 
learned all this from 
Calvert!” I exclaimed. 


“Yes, and much 
more that does not 
show on paper,” the 
father replied. 
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I was envious and even jealous of 
what their son had acquired. By contrast 
—what our boy had learned was almost 
nothing. He could read—but not any 
too well—and he spelled abominably, fig- 
ured inaccurately, wrote slovenly, knew 
1492 in history and that was about all as 
the result of four years of school! 

“But don’t you find the lessons hard to 
give?” I asked, trying to find some ob- 
jection to such a method. 

“No, indeed,” the mother answered. 
“T love them and they take no more time 
than you probably give your son now just 
hearing his lessons: They are a joy to 
teach, for they bring new interest into 
my life also, and I have learned almost 
as much as he has. Each year’s work is 
definite and thorough, with tests and 
examinations.” 

“How did you happen to start him this 
way? What is Calvert School and who 
is back of it?” I asked in a rapid fire 
of questions. 

“Tt was started by prominent men in 
Baltimore. They wanted their sons and 
daughters to have a better education 
than the schools could give; so they 
founded Calvert School and gave them 
that education. They secured and main- 
tain a faculty that is alert to new meth- 
ods, tries out every theory and proves its 
merits before it is applied. 

“Tn that resident day school in Balti- 
more are children of the leading families 
receiving the best possible education. And 
for over twenty years that school has been 
teaching by long distance also—teaching 
boys and girls all over the States as well 
as in forty-four foreign countries the 
way it is teaching our John—the children 
of missionaries, diplomats, foreign am- 
bassadors, mining engineers. But the 
bulk of the extension teaching is of chil- 
dren who, though surrounded by day 
schools, wish something better or some- 
thing more personal. And they are get- 
ting it. The school furnishes the les- 
sons of instruction, books, materials and 
guidance. You can send in a coupon and 
get all the information you want. You 
won’t be bothered by any follow-up 
material afterward. You'll want to fol- 
low it up yourself.” ’ 

“That’s how we happened to start 
David on the Royal Road to knowledge; 
we did not wait a day to write for infor- 
mation, but we wish we had known of the 
school sooner, for he had already lost years 
which never could be fully made up.” 


Wouldn’t you like complete informa- 
tion about educating your own children 
through the Calvert School? V. M. 
Hillyer, author of “Child Training,” 
“A Child’s History of the World,” etc., 


is Headmaster. Use the coupon. 


Tue Manacer, CALVERT SCHOOL 
230 West 40th St., Baltimore, Md. 


Please send me full information about your 
Home Instruction Courses. 
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“Reading is to the mind what exercise is to the body” 


These vivid books will provide boys and girls 
with the most exhilarating mental exercise 


SCRAP-BASKET SAM AND OTHER STORIES 
By Elizabeth Boyle 


Each one of the stories in this book is as fascinating as the first one which presents the 
breath-taking adventures of that handsome but unfortunate rag-doll, Scrap-Basket Sam. 
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JIMSEY 


By Frances Margaret Fox By Jasmine Stone Van Dresser 
Everyone who met bright-eyed, helpful, little Dainty, little Eulalie from the big house and little 
Janey loved her and so will all young readers as kinky-haired Jimsey from the tumble-down cabin 
they follow her through her many adventures. surely had the most exciting times together. 









.ELLEN-JANE SISTER SALLY 


By Frances Margaret Fox By Frances Margaret Fox 







A delightful story of a little girl who left a New Fveryone will love dear, little Sister Sally who 
England mansion to live in an old lighthouse look- did not let the discovery that she was a “‘door-step 
ing out over the blue straits of Mackinac. baby” lessen her joy in life. 








JERRY AND JEAN, “DETECTORS” | THE BOX-CAR CHILDREN 





By Clara Ingram Judson By Gertrude C. Warner 
Jerry and Jean never dreamed that their summer There is a flavor of Robinson Crusoe in this story 
vacation would bring a mystery to solve. But that of tour self-reliant, little orphans who made them- 















is how they became “detectors” selves a home in an abandoned freight car. 





All of the books listed above are illustrated in color by Dorothy Lake Gregory. 
Size 8x55 inches, boxed. Price $1.00. 






RAND MENALLY books are edited in scholarly 
manner, illustrated by well-known artists and 
printed with the best craftsmanship known in 
book-making. These books are for sale in all 
bookshops. If unable to obtain them locally, send 
the price of the book plus 7 cents postage. 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 
Dept. D-33, 536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 


Gentlemen: Please send me your catalog, Books for Boys and Girls and Guide for 
Selection. 
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If you were King - - what good things 
would you have to eatP 


UPPOSE you were King—a very great and powerful 

King! And suppose you had a beautiful big castle and 
dozens of servants. And suppose you could have anything 
you wanted. Wouldn't that be wonderful? 


Just suppose, for instance, that you could choose any kind 
of food in the whole world, and your servants would bring 
it to you. I wonder what you'd choose? 


It’s a hard thing to decide, isn’t it? There are so many 
de-licious things in the world. And of course you'd choose 
different things for different meals. 


I'll tell you what a lot of boys and girls would choose for 
breakfasts and suppers—because they told me so! They'd 
ask for Grape-Nuts! And no wonder! 


Grape-Nuts is one of the very nicest things you ever 
tasted. Yes, indeed, it certainly is mighty good! When you 
put milk or cream on it and start to eat—well, it seems as 
if you'd never want to stop! 


And not only is Grape-Nuts good to eat, but it can do 
such wonderful things for you! It helps you to grow strong 
and healthy. Everybody wants to be like that! And Grape- 
Nuts helps your teeth and gums because it’s so crisp. 
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Grape-Nuts is one of the 
Post Health Products,which 
include also Instant Postum, 
Postum Cereal,Post Toasties 
(Double-thick Corn Flakes), 
Post's Bran Flakesand Post's 
Bran Chocolate. 


You love to chew it—and chewing helps a lot to keep your 
teeth and gums strong and healthy. 


So you can see that Grape-Nuts is a food fit for a King. But 


, other people besides Kings can have it, luckily. You can have 


this good food every day! If you have never tasted it, don’t 
wait another minute. Ask your Mother to get you some. 
“« % 4 


MOTHERS! Grape-Nuts is an unusually valuable food. It contributes to the 
body vitallyimportant elements of nutrition—dextrins, maltose and other car- 
bohydrates for heat and energy; iron for the blood; phosphorus for teeth 
and bones; protein for muscle and body-building; and the essential vita- 
min-B, a builder of the appetite. Eaten with milk or cream, Grape-Nuts is 
a delicious, admirably balanced ration to aid the child’s health and growth. 

Grape-Nuts is prepared from wheat and malted barley, by a special 
process which makes this food very easy to digest, and makes it crisp. 
This crispness encourages thorough chewing—giving teeth and gums ex- 
ercise without which they cannot develop properly and remain healthy. 

Try Grape-Nuts tomorrow morning for your whole family. You cannot 
afford to be without this valuable and economical food. Get it today from 
your grocer—or accept the following offer. 


Booklets which will interest every mother 
Mail the coupon below for two individual packages of Grape-Nuts, 


together with “A Book of Better Breakfasts” and an enlightening booklet 
on the relation of food to the health and growth of your child. 


**G—C.L. 8-26 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


Posrum Cerzat Company, Inc. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


Please send me, free, two trial packages of Grape-Nuts, together with “‘A Book 
of Better Breakfasts,” by a former physical director of Cornell Medical College, 
and also a booklet on the relation of food to growth. 


NG asc cniesinlcn incites ial acta tai tantra oniahdibtinan bail 


In Canada, address CANADIAN Postum Cereat Company, Ltd. 
45 Front Street East, Toronto 2, Ontario 
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A SUMMER SIESTA 


I SWUNG for an hour, oh, ever so high, 

And played I was letting the old cat die; 

Then I fell asleep in the shade of our tree 

Where mulberries grow for the birds and me. 

I dreamt of fudge fishes and gumdroppy things 

Like minty mer-dolls with sea shelly wings 

And lollypop puppies and licorice whales 

And butterscotch bunnies with jelly-bean tails. 

Two peppermint parrots perched right at my 
feet 

And said that the sea salt had even turned sweet. 

But as soon as I nibbled the lollypop pup 

There came a mosquito and gobbled me up. 
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| LIKE to sail 
On a baby whale; 
I'd take my horn 
And I'd take my pail, 
And through green waves 
We'd splash right down 
Past coral caves 
Of Mermaid Town. 





I'd play a tune 

All afternoon 
To a rainbow fish 

And a coral moon, 

And a seashell wing, 
And anemone, 

Than p’raps I'd bring 

Them back with me. 


Then home we'd sail 
And sail 
And sail, 
And I would thank my baby whale, 
Who'd say, ‘‘You’re welcome!”’ 
—With his tail. 
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POLLY CHASE 


Once there was a bird 

And he purred and he purred, 
But nobody heard! 

I didn’t say a word. 


Once there was a sheep 
And he sang, ‘‘Peep-peep!”” 
Then he went to sleep 

All in a heap. 
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Once there was a cow 
And he barked, ‘‘Bow-wow!’’ 
It happened just now, 


I couldn’t say how. 


There was a fish, too, 

And he said, ‘‘Moo-moo! 
*“*‘Why, how do you do!”’ 

Then away he flew. 
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HEN I was very young my brother and I 
used to play on the beach and watch the 


ships go by. The beach was wide and flat 
and the waves that rolled in after the ships had gone 
by were pretty large and scary. But my little 
brother and I weren’t afraid of them exactly. We 
ran down to the water’s edge and got our legs wet, 
and when a wave came we ran back again. 

One day I said to my brother, “‘Now we’re on a 
desert island. We fell off that big ship, are all alone, 
and shall have to make the best of it.” 

And Peter put his hand in mine, and said, “But 
we aren’t really on a desert island, Tommy. I can 
see Cap’n Wilson’s boat on the sand, and Cap’n 
Wilson is too old to be on a desert island.” 

““What has oldness got to do with desert islands?” 
I asked Peter. 

“Well,” said my little brother, “‘if the shipwrecked 
people were as old as Cap’n Wilson, wouldn’t they 
build a ship and sail away?” 

“The best thing to do now is pretend we aren’l 
on a desert island, and ask Cap’n Wilson what he 
thinks about such things.” 

So Peter and I trotted down the beach to where 
Cap’n Wilson’s boat was hauled out, and we found 
him on the far side of it with a mallet and a chisel 
and some cotton in his hands. 

“Cap’n Wilson,” I said, ‘‘will you please settle 
something for Peter and I?” 

“*Me,” said Cap’n Wilson. 

“Yes, you,” I said, because I thought he had 
asked a question. ‘“‘Are you too old to be cast 
away on a desert island?” 

The Cap’n put his tools into the boat and 
straightened up with one hand in the middle of his 
back as if he were tired from leaning over, and said, 
“Yes, Tommy, I guess I’m too old.” 

““There,”’ said Peter, “‘I told you so.” 

I guess I looked pretty disappointed. ‘‘But 
Cap’n Wilson,” I said, ‘‘weren’t you ever left on 
a desert island when you were younger than you 
are now but older than Peter and me?” 

“T,”’ said Cap’n Wilson. 

“Yes, you,” I said, not knowing that the Cap’n 
was correcting my grammar. 

The Cap’n sat down on the edge of his boat 
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and looked far away down the Sound, and I could 
see that he was thinking about something pretty 
hard. “Yes,” he said finally, ‘I guess I’ll tell you 
the story about the time I cast myself away on a 
desert island.” 

“‘Ooooooh,”’ said Peter, climbing into the boat 
beside Cap’n Wilson. ‘‘Is this goirig to be a true 
story?” 

“Mmmmmmm,” said Cap’n Wilson, as if he 
were still thinking. 

I stood in front of Cap’n Wilson and stared at 
him the way my father used to stare at me when he 
wanted to be sure I was telling the truth. Right 
away a bright {twinkle appeared in each of Cap’n 
Wilson’s blue eyes, and a smile at the corners of 
his mouth. So I said, “Yes, Peter, he is going to 
tell the truth. I can see it in his eyes. Now don’t 
interrupt.” 

“Well,” said Cap’n Wilson. “It is wonderful 
how smart the children are these days. When I 
was a youngster I didn’t have half as much sense 
as you and Peter put together. And I ran away 
to sea when I wasn’t more than twice as old as both 
of you. I shipped in a great big square rigger, and 
when I had been in her a long time I got tired of 
the life. So one morning when we were becalmed 
in the doldrums—”’ 

“’*Scuse me, Cap’n,” said Peter, although I had 
told him not to interrupt, “what 7s being becalmed 
in the doldrums?” 

““Why that,” explained the Capn, “‘is not having 
any wind to fill the sails, down toward the middle of 
the earth.” 

“Inside the earth?” asked Peter. “I didn’t 
know ships went there.” 

“No, stupid,” I said. “‘He means at the equator. 
I knew what he meant all the time.” 

“Exactly,” said Cap’n Wilson. “As I was say- 
ing, we were becalmed in the doldrums, and we 
hadn’t been doing anything but go to the moving 
pictures every evening, and hadn’t anything much 
to eat besides tenderloin steak, and baked potatoes, 
and ice cream and cake, and I got tired of it. Sol 
went to the captain and said, ‘“‘Cap, I guess if you 
don’t mind, I’ll go ashore now.’”’ 

“My!” I said, interrupting the Cap’n myself. 
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“Did they always have steak and ice cream on the 
sailing ships?” 

‘Not always,”’ said the Cap’n, seriously. ‘Not 
even in the old days. And nowadays when a boy 
runs away to sea he gets nothing but salt horse and 
terrible lickings. Don’t you ever run away to sea, 
Tommy.” 

“‘No sir, I won’t,”’ I promised him. 
don’t serve ice 
cream and cake any 
more.” 

““They don’t,” 
said the Cap’n. 
“You can take my 
word for it. But 
as I was saying, I 
told the captain of 
the ship that I 
would like to go 
ashore, and he said, 
‘My dear boy, I try 
to do everything I 
can to make my 
sailors happy. You 
have your radio 
concerts, and your 
shuffle board, and 
your deck golf, and 
your ice cream, and 
I think you are 
nearly as well 
treated as most 
sailors on the high 
seas. So why do 
you want to go 
ashore?”’ 

“*Well, Cap,’ I 
said. ‘I want to 
get on in the world, 
and here we’ve 
been becalmed in 
the doldrums for 
forty-two nights 
and forty-one-and- 
a-half days with no 
getting on at all. 
Now if I went ashore I could walk and get to some 
place faster than we’re getting now.’ 

“**Very true,’ said the captain. ‘I see your point. 
If there was any land at all in the doldrums I would 
let you get on it.’ 

“““Would floating islands count as land, Cap?’ I 
asked. 

““Of course,’ said the captain. 
there any floating islands?’ 

“**Right there on the starboard bow,’ I said, ‘is 
one of them. It’s a floating desert island.’ 

“**So it is!’ said the captain. ‘Step ashore and 
take any of the other boys that want to go.’ 

“*So I walked back to the fo’c’sle where the other 
sailors were playing parchesi and singing rounds, 
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and I called for volunteers to go with me to my 
floating desert island. But believe me or not, 
children, they did not want to go. So I gave up 
arguing with them and jumped off the ship alone.” 

“‘Didn’t you take any food or tools to the float- 
ing desert island?’’ asked Peter, who was being 
brought up on ‘“‘Robinson Crusoe,” as all little 
boys—and little girls, too—should be brought up. 

“Why, yes,” said 
Cap’n Wilson. 
‘““‘Now that you 
mention it I had 
food to last me 
sixty days, and a 
carpenter’s chest 
and shovels, and a 
radio set, and a 
portable house, and 
a few odds and 
ends. I wished 
afterward that I 
had taken a jolly 
boat or a shallop. 
We had such a 
jolly, jolly boat on 
the square rigger, 
and the shallops 
were delicious. 

“* As soon as I got 
on the island with 
my things I pushed 
the ship away from 
it, waved good-bye 
to my old ship- 
mates, and began 
to explore around. 
I hadn’t been look- 
ing for more than 
ee ten minutes when I 
found out that I 
wasn’t on an island 
at all, but an atoll.” 

‘What is an atoll 
if it isn’t an island 
at all, Cap’n 
Wilson?” I asked. 

“Well, you might say that an atoll is an island, 
but then again you might not. It looks more like 
a horseshoe. That is, one end of it is open and the 
sea comes into the middle like a lake. There is 
coral and sand everywhere, and the turtles come 
ashore from the lake to lay their eggs for breakfast.”’ 

““Ooooooh,”’ said Peter. ‘‘Real live turtles?’’ 

“Of course,’ said Cap’n Wilson. ‘I was going 
to tell you about the turtles. One of them was so 
big that I put a steering wheel on her and used her 
for an automobile. She wasn’t very fast, but she 
was reliable, and she used to ride me all around the 
atoll after she had laid her eggs. The turtle was 
probably the most obliging turtle I have ever met.” 
““Cap’n Wilson,” asked my little brother very 
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seriously, “is this story a really truly story?” 

“Don’t interrupt, Peter,” I said, sternly. ‘You 
will make the Cap’n forget what he was going to 
say.” 

“Never fear,” said Cap’n Wilson. “I can’t 
forget. Those days on my floating desert atoll 
were the happiest of my life. The first week or so 
I spent putting the island in order. There were a 
lot of puffin birds in 
the lake, and it didn’t 
take me long to train 
the puffins to sweep 
up the beach and 
carry all the dried 
cocoanut leaves out 
to the open sea. 
Then I got the mon- 
keys interested in my 
portable house, and 
while I sat by and 
gave them directions 
they set up the house 
for me. I was a 
king, you see, and 
couldn’t do any work 
myself. But I re- 
warded the monkeys 
by letting them listen 
to the radio.” 

“’Scuse me again, 
Cap’n,” said little 
Peter. ‘Can mon- 
keys really listen to 
the radio?”’ 

“Not all monkeys, 
Peter,” said the 
Cap’n, “‘but all mon- 
keys on floating 
desert atolls can. 
And it was very good 
for their musical P 
sense, I can tell you. [ii AND 
And then one day 
when I was enjoying 
myself in my house I happened to look over the 
side of my island and I noticed that the ship I had 
left—the Anna Bella Santa Maria Cristobal Colombo, 
of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania—was still becalmed in 
the doldrums and my atoll hadn’t drifted more than 
a mile away in all that time. 

““*Here, here,’’ I said to myself, ‘I’m not getting 
on in the world very fast after all.” And to make it 
worse the Anna Bella Santa Maria Cristobal Colombo, 
of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, called me up on the 
radio a few minutes later and her captain poked 
fun at me. ‘The trade wind is just beginning to 
blow where I am,’ he said, ‘and we are sailing away 
directly. But I think you are going to stay in that 
one spot in the ocean for the rest of your life because 
you haven’t any sails. That will be a good lesson 
to you for deserting the Anna Bella Santa Maria 
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Cristobal Colombo of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, when 
she was becalmed in the doldrums. Good-bye.’ 

“And sure enough the ship began to sail away 
and I was left alone on the empty ocean. But 
before I had time to grow lonely one of the puffins 
came and hooked its beak in my hair and began to 
tow me toward one end of the atoll. He wasn’t 
strong enough to lift me off the sand, but I had to 
run pretty fast to 
keep from having ail 
my hair pulled out.” 

“Is that why you 
haven’t any hair on 
the top of your head 
now, Cap’n Wil- 
son?” I asked, as 
respectfully as I 
could. 

“That’s one rea- 
son,’’ replied the 
Cap’n. “But I 
didn’t think much 
about it at the time 
because when I got 
to the end of the 
atoll I saw the cutest 
little baby whale 
high and dry on the 
beach. That was 
what the puffin 
wanted to show me. 
He had tried to pick 
up the whale and 
empty it into the sea 
the way I had taught 
him, but he couldn’t 
budge it.” 

“Why couldn’t the 
puffin budge the 
baby whale?” asked 
Peter. ‘‘Wasn’t it 
an awfully cunning 
little baby whale 
about so long?”’ 

“Oh, no,” replied Cap’n Wilson. “It was a 
cute little whale as whales go, but it was about 
fifteen feet long and round in proportion. It was 
a very sad little whale because it had swum away 
from its mother before lunch and on to the beach 
without looking. When it saw me it said, ‘Ma-a-a, 
m-a-a-a,’ just like a little baby goat. 

“So I said, ‘Dry your eyes, little whale. As 
soon as it is high tide you can float off and swim 
back to your mother.’”’ 

“Cap’n Wilson,” I said, and I said it very 
sternly, ‘‘Cap’n Wilson, if you were on a floating 
atoll how could you ever know when it was high 
tide? Wouldn’t the atoll float on top of the tide 
just like a boat?” 

Cap’n Wilson looked at me when I asked him 
that, and again I saw the truthful twinkle in his eye. 
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“You are quite right, Tommy,” 
he said. ‘As soon as I told the 
baby whale to wait for high tide 
I realized my mistake. But he 
seemed so happy to hear that the 
rising tide would float him off 
that I hadn’t the heart to tell him 
there wouldn’t be any high tide. 

‘*However, just then the mother 
whale swam up to the beach and 
I had a good idea. ‘Mother 
whale,’ I said, ‘if you want to get 
your little boy whale back into the 
ocean you had better lean on this 
end of the atoll and sink it a few 
feet. Then he can swim off.’ 
And the mother whale wiped a 
tear out of her own eye, and said, ‘Thank you, sir. 
I was at my wits’ end to know how to rescue my 
child. Hold tight while I lean on the island.’ 

“*So I held on to a palm tree that happened to be 
growing right there and the whale leaned. Whew! 
I thought she would sink the whole island, she 
leaned so hard. I got my patent leather pumps 
wet for one thing, and all the monkeys cried out 
for another, and there was a terrible mix-up. But 
in a couple of seconds the baby whale swam off 
and hid under its mother, and the mother stopped 
leaning on the atoll. 

“Then with tears of joy in her round little eyes, 
the whale said, ‘You have saved my darling baby 
from drying up in the air. Is there anything I can 
do for you in return?’ 

“**Not a thing,’ I told her. ‘I am very happy on 
my desert atoll, except that I must say I am getting 
a little tired of looking at the same part of the 
ocean all the time.’ 

““*Then I’ll tell you what I will do to reward you,’ 
said the mother whale. ‘Until my baby grows up 
to be sixty or eighty-seven feet long I haven’t much 
to do except swim. If you want me to I will swim 
into your lake and put my head gently against 
the other end of your floating desert atoll and push 
you around the world.’ 

“**Oh, that is a wonderful idea,’ I said to the mother 
whale. ‘If you will do that I can get on very fast. 
First, push me to the brig Anna Bella Santa Maria 
Cristobal Colombo, of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
There is something I want to show the captain.’ 

“So the whale swam into the lake and almost 
filled it up, with the cute little baby whale hiding 
under her and looking up sidewise at me with a 
very grateful expression on its baby face, and the 
mother whale began to push. 

“That was the most exciting ride I have ever 
taken, children. I jumped on the mother whale’s 
back to show her where to go, and in about ten 
minutes we had caught up with the brig. As we 
came even with it I said to the whale, ‘Slow down a 
bit and turn on the spray. I want to show my old 
shipmates how to enjoy life in the doldrums.’ 
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“With that the whale, who was 
a very understanding creature, 
began to spout, and gave me a 
free shower bath for absolutely 
nothing. They didn’t have any 
shower baths onthe ship, and 
that was one of the reasons why 
I had left her. 

“Well, the captain of the ship 
was quite green with envy when he 
saw me scooting past under my 
shower, and he clapped on all 
sail to overtake my atoll. But 
he didn’t have a single solitary 
chance. He was out of sight in 
ten minutes, and we were half 
way around the world before the 
week was out. Sometimes I rode on the whale’s 
back and sometimes on the atoll. Down in the 
Antarctic Ocean, when we got there, I was pretty 
glad to have my portable house to keep me warm. 
But in the Southern Pacific where the writer chaps 
are it was mighty pleasant to sit out in the sun as 
we slid past the stationary islands. 

“Several weeks passed by while the whale went 
on and on, feeding on little fishes as it swam, and 
then one day my very happy times came to an end.” 

Cap’n Wilson stopped and for a minute I thought 
he was going to sob. 

“Oh,” said little Peter. ‘‘Did you really have 
to stop sailing around the world on your atoll?” 

“Yes, children, I did,’’ replied Cap’n Wilson, 
mournfully. ‘‘And it was all because of that little 
baby whale. When its mother wasn’t looking that 
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bad little whale used to swim under my island and 

eat the seaweed that held it up. This weed, you 

see, was all full of little seed pods that had air in 
(Continued on page 486) 















THE RESCUE OF THE PET MONKEYS 
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The four became pals at once. Ted and Chip 


were then shown the willow tree platform Dick 
was building. Chip didn’t care for his private 
elevator. 
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When Ted moved to Plainville he and his 
dog, Chip, just wandered around and wandered 
around. They didn't know a soul until they 
turned acorner and ran into Dick and Betsy Ann. 


They were planning all sorts of adventures to- 
gether when Chip sighted a squirrel and went too 
close to the edge. Ted tried to pull him back, 
but—ker-plunk—both went over into the creek! 


They were good sports, though, and just 
laughed at their ducking. As they were drying, 
Betsy Ann cried out, ‘“‘Wait just a second!” and 
ran into the house. 





Then, with some money she'd earned picking gooseberries, she bought them each an ice cream cone. 
O boy! That was a sweet ending to an upsetting day! 
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THE SMALL PINK SHADOW 


[ve small pink shadow By FLORENCE S. PAGE And the little girl laughed and 


was as round as it could 
be. It was very pretty, too, for it was 
a soft, clear pink. But no matter how pretty 
it looked, nobody wanted a pink shadow. 
People came in and got black shadows for 
themselves. Almost everybody took black 
shadows, or gray ones. Once in a while 


somebody went away with a blue,one. But 
they only laughed when they looked at the 
pink one. 

The small pink shadow stood around and 
It finally sat down 


felt rather cross about it. 
in a corner and 
pouted. 

At last a little 
girl came in. 
The minute the 
small pink shad- 
ow saw her, it 
wanted to be- 
long to her. She 
was as round as 
the small pink 
shadow itself, 
and she twirled 
around as often 
as a butterfly, 
and ran as fast 
as a rabbit. The 
shadow thought, 
‘‘Wouldn’t we 
have fun to- 
gether? We 
never would be 
still!”’ 

So it went up 
to the little girl 
and said, 
‘*Don’t you 
want me for 
your shadow?” 


laughed and said to her 
mother, “Look, Mother, at the queer little 
pink shadow! May I have it?” 

But her Mother was in a hurry, and she 
said, “Don’t be silly, Molly! Nobody wears 
a pink shadow. Here is a little black one, 
just your size.” 

So Molly went away with a black shadow 
just as everybody else did. But first she 
waved her hand to the small pink shadow, 
and called, “‘I hope I see you again sometime!” 

Then the small pink shadow kicked its 

small pink 
shadow foot 
against the wall . 
and said, “This 
is perfectly mad- 
dening. I will 
be somebody’s 
shadow. I be- 
lieve I’ll adver- 
tise.” 

So it put an 
advertisement 
in the morning 
paper, which 
said: ‘““Wanted- 
A Position. 
By the Small 
Pink Shadow. 
See me on 
Thursday be- 
tween eight and 
five.” 

And on 
Thursday it 
stood patiently 
between eight 
and five, but the 
only person who 
came was a 
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long, thin long thin man with spectacles. 

“IT am a poet,” he said, “and I think it would 
be strangely beautiful to have a small pink 
shadow.” 

The shadow giggled and looked at the long 
thin, long thin man, 
and then it turned a 
summersault. “That 
would look fine,” it 
said, “to see a little 
round shadow follow- 
ing a tall thin man! 
I’m sorry. But I’m 
afraid I’d get long and 
thin, too. Besides, 
what do you do all day 
long?”’ 

“I sit and write,” 
said the man, “and I 
lie by the brook under 
a tree.” 

“But I like to play,” 
said the shadow. 
‘*‘Don’t youever 
play?” 

“I play the piano,” 
said the man. 

““Good-bye,”’ said the 
small pink shadow, 
and walked out into the garden. 

“And nobody else wants me,”’ it said aloud. 
“T won't be such a long thin, long thin poet’s 
shadow! But nobody else wants me! No- 
body! Nobody! Nobody!” 

“Nobody what?”’ said a voice, and a little 
boy with a cap on the back of his head jumped 
over the wall. 

“Nobody wants a pink shadow,” said the 
small pink shadow, shaking its head. 

The little boy looked at it. ‘“You’re too 
pretty to be a shadow, anyway,” he said. 
“Don’t you know that?” 

“No. Am I?” said the shadow, getting 
bright pink. No one 
had said anything nice 
to it for a long time. 

‘*Yes, you are,’’ 
said the little boy. 
“Why don’t you -do 
something else?”’ 

“What else could I 
do?” said the shadow. 
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The little boy thought a minute. “I know!” 
he said, and he bent over and whispered. 

Then the shadow grew rounder and pinker 
than ever with delight. “Oh, yes!’ it said. 
“T’d ever so much rather do that than be 
anybody’s shadow. 
And then I could see 
Molly! But how can 
I get there?” 

“We'll tie a string to 
you,” said the little 
boy, “and I’ll fly you 
like a kite. There’sa 
strong wind this eve- 
ning.” 

So he tied a string to 
the small pink shadow, 
and ran up to the top 
of the hill just as the 
sun was setting. The 
wind was making 
ripples all through the 
long grass, and tossing 
the green branches of 
the trees. The little 
boy threw the shadow 
up into the air, and it 
floated up and up. 
And then he let the 
string go, and the wind took the small pink 
shadow away and away to the west, until it 
reached the sunset, and became a small pink 
cloud! The very prettiest cloud in the whole 
sunset! 

Molly and her Mother happened to be 
watching the sunset from their window. 
When Molly saw the small pink cloud in the 
sky, she clapped her hands and cried, “Look, 
Mother! There is my dear little pink shad- 
Ow, up in the sky!” 

Ever since then, Molly watches every night 
for the small pink shadow. It isn’t in every 
sunset, because sometimes it takes a rest, 
but it is often there. 
It loves being a little 
sunset cloud floating 
in the sky, and it is 
rounder and pinker 
than ever. 

Maybe you can find — 
it in the very next. 
sunset. 
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THE ADVENTURES OF LADY 
HOLLYHOCK 


HE little sum- DAHRIS BUTTERWORTH MARTIN 
mery breeze 
ruffled Lady Hollyhock’s frilly pink 


skirts. Lady Hollyhock felt like a little 
dancer as she swayed and bent. 

“Tra-la-la,”’ she laughed, tossing into the 
sunshine, then back again into the shadows— 
quite the most light-hearted of all hollyhock 
ladies. 

“Heigho, you bumblebees and _ hopper- 
grasses! If I had legs instead of being fast- 
ened to this high green stalk, I’d race with 
you! If I had legs, I’d pick up my little 
petticoats and dance in the moonlight!” 

But Lady Hollyhock, being wise as well as 
gay-hearted, went on swaying gayly in the 
summery breeze. Nobody knew how very 
much she wanted to skip and trip and dance. 

Every time Robin trilled his merry “tierra- 
lierra,’”’ she wanted more than anything to 
pick up her skirts and dance—all sorts of 
little steps and curves and leaps and bends, 
with now and then a pretty curtsy. 

But, there! She was fastened to the high 
green stalk. That was all there was to it— 
fastened close and tight! She wasn’t made 
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to dance. So Lady 
Hollyhock decided to 
be gay anyway. And blowing in the sum- 
mery breeze was much better than not blowing 
in the summery breeze. Poor little Rose- 
friend was tied to a trellis. 

“Tra-la-la,”’ Lady Hollyhock laughed, toss- 
ing into the sunshine, then back again into 
the shadows. Mi 

You see, her mind was quite made up that 
she’d always be fastened to the high green 
stalk, for she was wise as well as gay-hearted. 
But you never can tell. 

Yes, Lady Hollyhock’s mind was quite made 
up that she’d always be fastened to the high 
green stalk. So when little Janis came and 
her scissors went snip, and Lady Hollyhock 
(Lady Hollyhock, mind you) fell right off the 
high green stalk, somebody was surprised and 
glad! Of course, it was Lady Hollyhock— 
Lady Hollyhock who felt sure she’d never be 
free of her stalk! It all goes to show—you 
just never can tell! 

Being stuffed in a little girl’s pocket wasn’t 
exactly pleasant. But it wasn’t for long. In 
a jiffy Janis was . pe 
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sitting on the doorstep making hollyhock 
people. (You probably know how!) 

Soon there was a whole row of pretty 
hollyhock ladies in dainty, frilly frocks of 
yellow, lavender, rose-red, white and pink. 
(Lady Holly- 
hock was in 
pink, youknow.) 
How sweet she 
looked! More 
than ever she 
seemed a little 
dancer with her 
short silky 
skirts puffing 
about her. And 
now to her joy 
—she had legs! 

“What per- 
fectly lovely 
legs!’ she whis- 
pered to the yel- 
low hollyhock 
lady alongside 
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of her. Then 
she had a happy 
thought. “Ooh, 


I can dance 
now!” 

Little Janis 
looked sharply at the hollyhock folk. Where 
had that tiny sound come from? Then she 
laughed. “You dear little hollyhock ladies! 
You look so real—I declare I ’most b’lieve I 
heard you talk just then!’ Of course, she 
didn’t really suppose she had! 

Lady Hollyhock was more careful after 
that. And then Robin up in his apple tree 
began, “Tierra-lierra! Tierra-lierra!” And, 
oh! she hardly could keep her little new feet 
still. 

By and by twilight came down, softly, 
softly. Someone called, and Janis ran away. 
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The hollyhock ladies lay huddled on the - 


doorstep. 

They talked in happy little whispers. 
was all so new and a bit 
strange, you know. 

By and by a little moon 
came riding by, swinging 
its yellow lamp. The 
little moon-lamp filled 
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the garden with softest light. 


Dark shadows 
crept away in corners where pine trees stood 


like little spooks. The rest of the garden was 
just brightness. It was a night meant for 
fairies and hollyhock ladies! 

Suddenly, 
there was a 
sound—the 
happiest silvery 
sound, like wind 
chimes blowing 
or little golden 
keys dropping 
into a glass 
bowl! Tinkle, 
tinkle, tinkle! 
Tinkle, tinkle, 
tinkle! At first 
far away, but 
growing nearer 
and nearer! 
Fairy bells, of 
course! And 
fairies—whole 
troops of them! 
Suddenly the 
garden seemed 
filled with tiny 
wings a-flutter- 
ing. Lady Hol- 
lyhock held her breath. They were so wee 
and shining! 

And then came music—sweet and soft, just 
meant for fairy ears. Ching-a-ling-a-ling! 
Ring-a-ching-a-ching! It set them all 
a-dancing! 

And then, before she knew it, Lady Holly- 
hock was dancing—skipping, tripping, lightly 
as thistledown! She was dancing as gayly as 
the summery breeze, now holding the ends of 
her silky-pinky skirts in her finger tips to 
drop a curtsy, then frisking merrily over 
flower tops again. 

_ Even the fairies paused in their frolics to 
watch Lady Hollyhock. ‘“‘Whoisshe? Who 
is she?” they whispered. “Maybe she’s a 
little flower princess. 
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GIPSY MUSIC 


By HENRY PURMORT EAMES, LL.B. 


Mus. Doc. Composer, Piano-Lecture-Recitalist ; Teacher of Piano and 


Lecturer at American Conservatory, Chicago; President 
of the Society of American Musicians 


HE gipsies are camping in Robber’s 
Wood!” Early one hot August 
morning our house door flew open 

and Bert, my boyhood chum, shouted 

this exciting news. We had seen 

gipsy caravans pass 

along our country 

roads. We had heard 

fearsome stories of 

those black-haired, 

black-eyed, 

dark-skinned 

roamers. We 

had thrilled, 

as you have 

done, when \s ( 

some dark face peered ANd B47 

at us from out a gor- NEA Ze 

geously-painted, en- 

closed wagon in which 

they traveled and made their 

home. Now we were to see real 

gipsies camped in the. grove near-by, 

called by everyone ‘“‘Robber’s Woods,” 

although no one was ever robbed there as far 

as I know. The Woods was full of beautiful 

flowers, and a fairly respectable brook ran 

there. - 

Bert and I gathered together all the boys 
in the neighborhood and fairly flew to the 
gipsy camp. How strange these people 
were to us! How different in their appear- 
ance, dress, habits and speech! All day 
long we five boys, who lived in houses and 
had to wash our hands and faces just to 
please some one else, watched these swarthy 
people live their carefree life. Of course we 
all played gipsy for many days after that. 
From that time until to-day the Romany 
people (as the gipsies call themselves), have 
fascinated me, as they have all the world. 

The first gipsies probably came from 
India or Egypt years and years ago. In 
some parts of Scotland these wandering 
traders and musical vagabonds who love the 
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open road are called ‘Egyptians’ to-day. 


Every country has its own gipsies. Wild, 
uneducated, and, as a whole, unreliable, 
they are still among the most in- 
teresting people on earth. The only 
settled abode of the 
gipsies is in the far-off 
countries of Russia, 
Hungary, the Balkan 
countries, and Spain. 
They are called 
“‘Gitanos’’ in 
Spain, ‘“Bohe- 
mien” inFrance, 
Zingari in 
Italy and Zi- 

geuner in Germany. 

The gipsies love 
gaudy colors and showy 
jewelry, perhaps 

because, long ago, they were 
Orientals. 

The gipsy is always at his best in 
his music, and that music is the most 
fascinating gift he has to offer to the world. 
Wherever the gipsy is there is music and 
dancing. He takes tunes from the country 
he lives in, and adds lace and embroidery 
(in tones) to them, making them sound like 
love songs, or wails of sorrow, or playing 
fountains. No matter what type of music 
these wandering musicians find in a land, 
they always stamp it with their colorful 
peculiarities, and so the world has come to 

welcome gipsy music everywhere. 

Gipsy music is largely instrumental. In 
the bands the fiddlé (and the fiddler) is king, 
but the cembalo is almost as important. 
You American children probably never saw 
one. You have read in the Bible of the 
dulcimer? Well, the cembalo is like it. It 
is an oblong-shaped box strung with metal 
strings which are sounded by the player 
striking them with little hammers. How I 
love the wild tunes of Hungary played by a 
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real gipsy violinist accompanied 

by the cembalo! If you know a 

very good pianist get him to play 

one of Franz Liszt’s “Hungarian 

Rhapsodies” for you, and then 
you will know how a cembalo sounds. 

All true gipsy bands play without notes. 
In fact, very few gipsy musicians can read 
music, so all the songs their fathers and 
mothers sang to them, and all the tunes 
sung by the people about them, 
are played “by heart,”’ and hardly 
ever are they played twice 
alike, but rather as their 
fancy suggests. 

The gipsies in Hun- 
gary have used a cer- 
tain series of 
tones in their 
music, and the 
world calls this 
series the Hun- 
garian gipsy scale. 
So, if you wish to 
know what colors these 
free wanderers use in their 
musical pictures (for a 
piece of music is a paint- 
ing in which the colors are sounds), go 
to the piano and play these notes C, D, 

E flat, F sharp, G, A flat, B, C, and you 
will have before you the musical paint box 
of the gipsy. 

The gipsy uses dance rhythms and accents 
that make one think he knew something of 
rag-time and jazz before we Americans were 
born. A simple way for you to prove this is 
to listen to the phonograph records of Liszt’s 
“Hungarian Rhapsodies,” and ‘‘La Gitanos”’ 
(Spanish Gipsy), as played by Fritz Kreisler. 
I know then you will begin to realize how 
much we music-lovers owe to these semi- 
barbaric roamers of the earth. 

And how graceful are the young gipsy 
girls as dancers! I can see them now, in my 
mind’s eye, dancing on a village common in 
Hungary. The leader of the band sways 
with the love of the music his violin is pour- 
ing forth to the rainbow-hued accompani- 
ment of the cembalo. And, before the play- 
ers, a young girl is posed like a statue on the 
grass; a slow moving picture of graceful at- 
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titudes, accompanied by sad and 
mournful music. (At this part 
of the dance the music is called the 
“‘Lassan.”) Then, at a slight nod 
from the dancer, the ‘“Friscka” 
commences. This is a bright playful dance, 
full of smiles and gaiety. And then, of a 
sudden, comes the ‘“Czardas’’—the final 
part. Like the whirling Dervishes of 
the Orient, like the ‘“Tarantelle’’—that 
dance which, according to fable, is 
danced to save the life of the one 
who has been bitten by the 
w* spider, (Tarantula)—so 
Bs whirls the ‘Czardas.”’ 
The dancer goes faster 
and faster, the music 
grows wilder 
and freer. Mo- 
tion, color, 
music, rhythm 
thrill you like 
an electric current, 
when—crash! Si- 
lence—the dance is ended, 
and the gipsy girl— glow- 
ing with life and color— 
seats herself on the grass 
to enjoy the rest of the gipsy festival. 
How these strange people, who have 
their own language, dress, customs and 
art appeal to us! They inspire us to write, 
to paint, and to compose, but never to study 
or keep very clean. And, because of their 
weaknesses and their wanderings, they have 
no country of their own, no home, no relig- 
ion. It’s fun to play gipsy, and live in the 
woods, cooking your own food, roaming at 
will, and never being really compelled to do 
anything you do not want to do, but it’s only 
fun for about two hot weeks in August, for 
the very good reason that you have a home 
and country, with schools and churches; 
because for a thousand years we have been 
workers, students and home-builders, be- 
ginning where the gipsy is today, and ending - 
with one of the best governments and some 
of the finest schools on earth. 
While you children are reading this story 
I shall be in far-off Hungary listening to real 
gipsy music. But I’ll remember what I see 
and hear and tell you about it when I return. 
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THE TREASURE 


Part I 
ES, it must be there some- 
place,’’ said Mr. Whitney, as he tied up my 
sack of sugar. 

“You don’t mean there’s a secret room in my 
Grandfather Belden’s house—one that nobody knows 
anything about?” I gasped, so excited that I almost 
dropped the package he handed me over the counter. 
“Oh, Mr. Whitney, are you sure?” 

“Well now, that’s what my father told me when 
I was just a little shaver, and he knew your great- 
grandpap pretty well. It was during the early 
sixties and the old house was one of the stations, as 
they used to call ’em, in the underground railroad.” 

“And the secret room must have been the place 
he hid the poor black folks,’”’ I said. “‘Why, Patty 
will be so thrilled that—”’ 

“T wouldn’t set too much store by 
what I told you,” Mr. Whitney inter- 
rupted a bit doubtfully. ‘“‘More’n 
likely, they’ve walled the 
secret room up long ago.” 

I looked the old store- 
keeper straight in the eye. 

“You haven’t just been teas- 
ing me, have you?” 

“Indeed, I haven’t, little 
missy,” he said seriously. 
“T’ve just been telling you 
what my father told me.” 

Patty Morrison was my cousin, 
and she and her mother, who was 
my mother’s sister, still lived in 
the rambly, old house at the edge 
of town that had belonged to our 
Grandfather Belden and to his 
father before him. Everybody in 
Fayetteville called Patty and me 
“those Pat girls’ or the “twin 
cousins,” because she was born 
just one day after I was and we 
were both named Patricia after 
our Great-grandmother Belden. 
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OF BELDEN PLACE 


By FRANCES CAVANAH 


Mother and Daddy were living 
in San Francisco at the time, so 
they didn’t know anything about Aunt May having 
a little girl named Patricia. And, of course, Aunt 
May didn’t know anything about me; and by the 
time letters had a chance to travel back and forth, 
we were already named and our births had been 
registered. But when we moved back to Fayette- 
ville, it wasn’t so confusing as you might think, 
because I had been nicknamed Patsy and my cousin 
was called Patty. 

Patty and I were going to have to be separated 
for a whole month, so I wasn’t at all happy as I 
walked home from the grocery store—in spite of 
the splendid secret that old Mr. Whitney had told 
me. I was crazy to begin exploring the old house, 
which the townspeople still called Belden Place, and 

; knew that my cousin would 
be, too, because she loves 

treasure hunts as much as I 

do. You see, Great-grand- 

mother Belden’s jewels had 

disappeared very mysteri- 

ously, away back in Civil War 

days, and no trace of them 

had ever been found. But 

now I had a hunch: that they 

might be in the secret room. 

Daddy had to be away on 

a business trip, so Mother 

and I were leaving the next 

day to spend four or five 

weeks at a very stupid hotel 

at the seashore where we 

had gone for several sum- 

mers. My cousin and aunt 

were going to the mountains, 

and Patty said that her hotel 

was just as stupid as mine. Our cottage 
was to be closed, but Aunt May was 
leaving Belden Place in charge of the 
new housekeeper—-John, the gardener’s 
sister. Of course, she stored the silver 
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and things like that at the bank, but you couldn’t 
put antique furniture in a lock-box, no matter how 
valuable it was. The gardener had all he could 
attend to in looking after the grounds and the 
greenhouses, and he seemed very anxious to have 
his sister with him. 

I stopped at the hollow tree which Patty and I 
used for a postoffice. We were always leaving 
letters for each other there and little surprise pack- 
ages—and paper dolls and things like that—and 
sure enough, this time I found a note. I opened 
it hurriedly and read: “Isn’t it wonderful? Mother 
just told me. Hooray!’ 

What she meant by that I had no idea, but I 
knew that when Patty said, “Hooray,” she meant 
“Hooray.” If her mother knew, then mine would, 
too. Besides, they were waiting for the sugar at 
home, so I had to go there first. I broke into a run, 
sure that something very splendid must have 
happened. 

But Mother’s first words didn’t make me feel so 
certain. “I’m sorry to disappoint you, Patsy,” 
she said, and I had a funny little feeling down inside 
of me. Perhaps, there wasn’t to be any surprise 
after all. Then Mother went on, “Would you mind 
very much if you didn’t 
go to the seashore this 
summer—if you had to 
stay up at the Belden 
Place with Patty in- 
stead?” 

“Would I mind?” I 
cried, and I gave Mother 
such a hug that she 
cried out, “Have a heart, 
Patsy, darling!’’ 

“Why, Mother,” I 
said, “I’d rather stay 
at Belden Place than 
anything I know of, if 
I can be with Patty. 
And I love my river 
better than all the seas 
in all the world.” 

“Tm glad of that, 
daughter, because I 
don’t care about having 
a good time if my little 
girl can’t have a good 
time, too. You’ve 
heard me talk of Mrs. 
Richards—Alice Richards. She is having a house- 
party—a reunion of our old crowd—and your Aunt 
May and I are very anxious to go.” 

“And will Mrs. Fisher, Aunt May’s new house- 
keeper, take care of us?” I asked. 

“Yes. May said that she seems so reliable and 
kind, and that she had always found John so 
trustworthy, that we need not hesitate to leave 
you youngsters with her.” 

“‘Mother,”’ I begged, “I just can’t wait another 
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minute to see Patty. Please, may I go up there, 
just for a tiny while?” 

Mother laughed. ‘Run along,” she said, “but 
be back by 5:30. We're having early dinner.” 

Belden Place was at the very edge of the town, so 
I had quite a distance to walk—as distances in 
small towns go. There were several acres to the 
grounds, just as there had been in Great-grand- 
father’s time, and though Aunt May had received 
many good offers, she wouldn’t have sold any of it 
for anything. On one side was the orchard where 
Patty and I loved to play in the summer, and where 
John had built us a Peter Pan playhouse in the 
branches of the tallest tree. 

In the back were the greenhouses and the gar- 
dener’s cottage, now unused and in need of 
repairs. 

Grandmother Belden had started with a conser- 
vatory, just because she loved flowers. Then 
when Aunt May had come into possession of the 
property and Patty’s father had died, she had gone 
into the florist business and had added more green- 
houses. John had charge of them and lived at the 
house, but he had several other gardeners who 
came in to help him by the day. 

I turned in at the 
gate and followed the 
winding gravel walk up 
the sloping terraces to 
the wide porch with 
its high, round pillars, 
The house had once 
been yellow, but now it 
had aged into a musty, 
grayish brown, where- 
ever any of the bricks 
peeped through between 
the ivy. A long hall, 
upstairs and down, 
opened into rooms on 
either side—huge rooms 
with huge fireplaces. 
Why, there was even 
a fireplace in the high- 
ceilinged kitchen, which 
formed a wing by itself, 
with only a walled-up 
garret above it. 

Patty saw me coming 
and hurried down the 
walk to meet me. She 
was such a pretty girl, with long golden-reddish 
curls and dark brown eyes, and a dimple in each 
cheek which looked nice when she talked and per- 
fectly darling when she smiled. But: the dimples 
weren’t showing very much just then, and I saw 
right away that she was in the dumps about 
something. 

And before I even had a chance to say a word 
about what Mr. Whitney had told me, she burst 
out, “Oh, Patsy, Mrs. Fisher doesn’t want to stay.” 
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And she dragged me into the hall where her mother 
was talking with John, the gardener, and his sister. 
Mrs. Fisher looked much older than her brother. 
She wore a shabby black hat and light-weight wrap. 
She was rather tall and a little stooped, and she 
seemed very tired and worried and discouraged. 
But she had such a nice smile that I soon forgot 
everything else. It was a friendly smile. 

“T’ll gladly raise 
your wages,” Aunt 
May was saying. “I 
intended to do that 
when I learned that 
the children were to 
be left in your care.” 

“Oh, it’s not that, 
ma’am,”’ Mrs. Fisher 
answered, looking very 
troubled. 

“Is it that you 
don’t like children?”’ 
my aunt suggested. 

“No, indeed. I— 

I love children.” 

So that was it, I 
decided. Mrs. Fisher 
didn’t want to look 
after Patty and me, 
and Aunt May’s plans 
had been changed so 
suddenly that she 
hadn’t had time to 
let the new house- 
keeper know before 
she came. 

I stepped up to her and, acting just as grown-up 
as I could, I said, ‘Mrs. Fisher, Patty and I shall 
try not to be a bit of trouble, and we'll be very 
careful to mind you.” 

“Bless your heart,” she said, smiling down at me. 
“T’d like to stay.” 

Here John interrupted. “I hope you won’t think 
it odd, Mrs. Morrison; but if I can see my sister 
out on the porch a minute, well, maybe I can get 
her to change her mind.” 

“Well, do all you can for me, John,” Aunt May 
told him. 

They started out, but at the door he turned. “If 
my sister stays,” he asked, and seemed to hesitate, 
“do you suppose she can have the back, west room?” 

Aunt May seemed surprised. ‘Why, I suppose 
so,” she said. ‘“‘We have never used that room 
because it seems impossible to heat it. It isn’t in 
very good repair, but if Mrs. Fisher really wants 
it!” 


“It’s because it’s at the head of the back stairs,” 
John hastened to explain, ‘and with me sleeping 
just at the foot of the stairs in that little down- 
stairs room and it being a strange house and all—”’ 

Aunt May cut John’s struggling explanations 
short. “It will be quite all right,” she said. ‘She 
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will be near enough to hear the children if they 
should call.” 

Well, it all turned out beautifully after all. Mrs. 
Fisher agreed to stay, and a few days later found me 
at Belden Place, sharing Patty’s big front bedroom. 
Our mothers had left that afternoon, but we trying 
awfully hard not to feel homesick. We undressed 
early and crept into the big canopied bed, with the 

book that Patty had 
borrowed from the 
public library that 
morning. It was 
“The Adventures of 
Tom Sawyer,” and 
we started to read it 
aloud to each other, 
and found it very 
thrilling. Patty and 
I just love boy’s 
stories anyway. 

At 9 o'clock Mrs. 
Fisher knocked on 
our door. “Isn’t it 
time you were asleep?” 
she asked. 

We weren’t at all 
sleepy but, remem- 
bering what we had 
promised about mind- 
ing, Patty reached 
over and turned out 
the table lamp by 
the bedside. Of 
course, by this time 
I had told my cousin 

everything that Mr. Whitney had told me about 
the secret room, and now we fell to talking of it in 
whispers. 

“Isn’t it just like being in a book?” Patty said. 
“‘Let’s call it the mystery room, Patsy.” 

“The first thing to find out,’’ I answered, 
where the room is, and then how to get into it. In 
the stories, there’s nearly always a secret door or a 
sliding panel.” 

“I asked Mother about it,” my cousin whispered, 
“‘but she just laughed at me. She said if there was 
a secret room, she was sure Grandfather Belden 
never knew anything about it. I asked her specially 
about that place over the kitchen—there’s a window 
there, you know—but she said that was just a 
walled-up garret, that she supposed Great-grand- 
father thought the house didn’t need a garret with 
such a big attic overhead.” 

“‘My mother didn’t know anything about a secret 
room either,’’ I answered. “But she said that the 
house had been one of the stations in the under- 
ground railroad. Now if Great-grandfather hid 
runaway slaves, didn’t he have to have some place 
to hide them?” I insisted. 

Suddenly I felt Patty clutch me in the dark. 
“Listen!” she whispered. 

(Continued on page 494) 
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SANDBAGS 


r ! MHE wind had been 
rippling through the 
tall marsh grass, but now it suddenly began 

whistling ashrilltune. The ragged white clouds that 

had drifted lazily about the sky all morning scurried 
together for protection. Jipo’s hair was blown the 
wrong way, and Ted’s cap was snatched from his 
head and carried swiftly over the marsh. Before 
the boy could overtake it he had to wade through 

a shallow stream and bog through some very tall 

grass. 

“Just our luck, eh Jipo?”’ remarked Ted. ‘‘We 
were going to have such a wonderful Saturday, and 
now it has to go and rain!”’ 

Jipo showed that he understood by lifting his 
head above the grass and sniffing the air suspi- 
ciously. There was a storm approaching, and he 
barked uneasily to warn his master. As Ted picked 
up his cap, his attention was caught by something 
else and he did not 
notice his faithful 
pal. A most sur- 
prising thing it was 
he found. There in 
the midst of the 
highest marsh grass, 
where one would 
think it ought to be 
most boggy, was a 
little path. 

‘Look at this, Jipo 
—a good path way 
over here. Let’s see 
where it will take us.”’ 

Now there was no 
one in all the world 
who loved to explore 
unknown paths more 
than Jipo, but he 
knew this was no 
time to be going 
farther from home. 
Once more he lifted 
his head and barked 
uneasily, but Ted 
was hiking on down 
the path. Jipo 
dropped his tail and 
went skipping along 
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* on three legs behind his 
master—a way he had of 
doing when he was uneasy in mind. 

Even before Ted came to live at Port Dales with 
his aunt, he had lived near the sea and he knew the 
warnings that storms send out, but this morning he 
paid no heed to those familiar signs. He was deter- 
mined to see where that path led. He had an idea 
this was where the B. D. Club boys met when he 
saw them coming towards the marsh. Though he 
had often wanted to follow them, he never had. 
He did not want them to know how much he longed 
to be a member of their secret society. 

Arnold Meyer was the only one who had ever 
talked to him about it. Arnold was the nice fellow 
who lived next to Ted’s aunt. He had helped Ted 
get on the baseball nine and had let him take books 
out of the library on his card. But Arnold would 
not tell him anything about the club or how he 
could get into it. 
Ted had an idea that 
most of the boys in 
his class were mem- 
bers, but they were 
too silent to let out 
anything. 

Presently the path 
turned straight out 
towards the sea. 
Then they came to a 
log bridge across a 
marshy creek. Jipo 
hated narrow bridges 
and fell in before he 
was half across. 
When he finally 
reached the firm path 
he was such a muddy, 
bedraggled sight that 
Ted would not have 
known his own pup 
if he hadnt wit- 
nessed the whole per- 
formance. Jipo was 
quite cross after that, 
and stood whining 
by the log bridge 
when Ted started 
down the path. 
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The sun had disappeared behind thick, black 
clouds. The wind was no longer whistling, but 
roaring angrily. Ted could now hear the surf 
thundering loudly on the beach, and the tide was 
creeping up rapidly in the little hollows of the 
marsh. A blinding flash of lightning, followed by 
a crash of thunder, brought him suddenly to his 
senses. He could never reach home before the 
downpour came. Jipo rushed up and crouched 
shivering against Ted’s leg. It was no pleasant 
thing to be on the open marsh with such lightning 
darting over the heavens. 

Ted looked around him desperately. Unexpect- 
edly the bending grass revealed the up-tilted prow 
of a boat. This probably would give him shelter 
from the rain, and Ted went bounding towards it. 
The first heavy drops of rain were falling on the 
weather-worn deck when Ted and Jipo climbed 
aboard. Ted darted into the cabin. All the 
windowpanes were gone, but the roof overhead was 
still good enough to shelter them from the rain. 
He sat down panting on the bunk and Jipo went to 
work trying to clean some of the mud from his 
white coat. 

How strange that this old two-mast schooner 
should be hidden so securely here in the marsh, 
thought Ted. Through the porthole on the sea 
side he saw that the ship was partly submerged in 
a marshy inlet that ran in from the beach. He 
found that the other side was half-buried in a sand 
dune. So busy was 
he for a time notic- 
ing the position of 
the schooner that at 
first he failed to ob- 
serve carefully the 
cabin he was in. 
Though there was 
no furniture here, 
the place was spot- 
lessly clean. There 
were no cobwebs, or 
dust or mud, as one 
would expect in a 
deserted ship. 

“Somebody’s 
been here lately, 
Jipo,”’ he remarked. 
““Let’s see what the 
rest of the boat is 
like.” 

Through an inner 
door opening from 
the cabin he en- 
tered the engine 
room. There was 
nothing left here, 
however, but some 
bits of rusty ma- 
chinery. Another 
door led from the 
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engine room to the hold of the ship. Jipo sniffed 
at the steps and Ted followed him into the semi- 
darkness. 

For a moment after he reached the bottom of 
the steps he could see nothing. Then slowly things 
began to take shape. He found himself in a room 
fixed up like a museum. Around the walls were 
hung all sorts of interesting objects—Indian weap- 
ons, beads, broken bits of bones, an old powder 


. pouch and. the broken handle of a sword. In a 


glass-covered case near the outer wall were stuffed 
birds, marsh hens, sandpipers, black and orange 
butterflies—a most unusual collection. 

Ted forgot the rain and the storm and everything 
in his interest. He had been in a real natural 
history museum once, and there was nothing that 
fascinated him more. For a time Jipo amused 
himself sniffing at the bones that were out of reach. 
But presently he attracted Ted’s attention by 
whining uneasily in a corner. Thinking he was 
after a rat, the boy paid no heed to him. Then at 
last he noticed a little trickle of water running 
across the floor. That was what Jipo had seen 
and he knew it meant danger. 

Ted crossed the floor and looked through the 
porthole. To his amazement he saw that the slue 
on the lower side of the wreck had swollen to the 
size of a real river and the water was lapping far 
up along the side of the boat. At the rate it was 
pouring in, the museum soon would be flooded. 

For a moment 
Ted could not think 
what to do. He 
had a wild impulse 
to try to save the 
relics by carrying 
them upstairs. 
Then he realized he 
could never get 
them out in his 
hurry without in- 
juring them. Even 
if he carried them 
upstairs the whole 
boat might sink in 
the slue if the water 
kept pouring in like 
that. He must do 
something to stop 
the water! 

Suddenly he 
remembered that 
there were some old 
strips of canvas in 
the cabin. He 
dashed up the stairs, 
with Jipo close at 
his heels. During 
a flood he once 
had seen some mer- 
chants use sandbags 
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to keep the water out of their cellars. The schooner 
was buried in a sand dune on her starboard side 
and there was sand in great quantities. He tore 
the canvas in big squares, filled these with sand, and 
tied them into the shape of bags. It was no easy 
task to haul all those bags down into the hold, but 
at last he had enough banked against the wall to 
stop the flow of water. 

Ted was not satisfied with this, however. He 
filled three more bags in case the water rose higher 
than the breastwork he had built. He was just 
going down the stairs with one of these when he 
slipped and went crashing to the floor. He could 
not get up. His foot had gone through the rotten 
planking of the floor, and try as he would he could 
not get it out. What would happen to him if the 
leak did not hold? 

For a time Ted was too busy trying to twist out 
of his uncomfortable position, to think of anything 
else. At last, however, he was roused fully to the 
danger of his situation by Jipo licking his face. 
The boy looked at his faithful companion. ‘‘Jipo,”’ 
he said, ‘“‘you’ve got to go and bring help here!”’ 

Jipo showed that he understood perfectly by start- 
ing at once towards the stairs, but Ted called him 
back. “‘Wait justaminute. I’d better write a note.” 

On the back of an old envelope he wrote with the 
stub of a pencil, 
“I’m in an old boat 
on the marsh—foot 
caught. Help! 
Follow Jipo. Ted 
Sullivan.” 

He tied this note - 
through Jipo’s col- 
lar with his hand- 
kerchief. Then 
patting the faithful 
dog on the head he 
said, “‘Home! Go 
home with that and 
bring someone back 
to me!”’ 

Jipo leaped up 
the steps. The 
minutes seemed 
endless hours to the 
waiting boy. Would 
the dog be able to 
get across the log at 
the creek? Then 
he noticed the 
water trickling 
across the floor 
again. Suppose it 
flooded the boat 
and him! The next 
moment his courage 
came to the rescue. 

With an effort he 
reached across and 
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braced the slipping sacks into place. He dared not 
take his eyes off of them for fear they would fall again. 
There he stayed while the minutes crept by. It 
seemed to him that he had been in that cramped 
position for a week when he heard voices outside. 
A moment later Jipo came bounding down, followed 
by Arnold Meyer and Everett Elliot. 

“‘I thought you’d never come!”’ exclaimed Ted. 

““How did you get here?” asked Everett. 

“Look, he has sacks there to keep out the water,” 
said Arnold. “I didn’t know it was anything like 
this when Jipo came up on the porch with the note.” 

“Put those sacks up straight and get my foot 
out of here, and then I’ll talk,” said Ted. 

When the breastwork of sand bags was firmly 
in place again, and the boys after much effort had 
managed to release his foot, Ted told them how he 
had happened upon the boat, and found the leak. 

Everett was looking anxiously about the museum. 
“Only think—all the club’s work would have been 
lost if he hadn’t kept the water out,” he said. 

“Is it really the B. D. Club house?” asked Ted, 
eagerly. ‘“‘Honest, I didn’t mean to pry. I just 
came here to get out of the rain.” 

“We're mighty glad you were here!’ exclaimed 
Arnold, gratefully. ‘““Why—why you've saved 
everything for us!” 

“I guess he’s 
done the brave deed 
now that’ll give him 
a right to be a 
member of the club, 
eh, Arnold?” said 
Everett. 

“Sure,” agreed 
Arnold. Then 
turning to Ted he 
explained, “You 
see, you have to 
do a brave deed be- 
fore you’re invited 
to join. I’ve been 
wanting you all the 
time, but it’s one 
of our rules not to 
tell members how to 
get in. You might 
try to do something 
brave just to be a 
member. As it is, 
you did this brave 
deed just because 
you wanted to.” 

‘“‘fhen B: D. 
stands for Brave 
Deed Club,” said 
Ted. ‘I don’t mind 
the uncomfortable 
time I’ve had then 
—I guess that’s my 
initiation fee!” 
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By ELLA KIRK JELLIFFE 


HE Little Men in their green jackets 

and red caps were playing hide-and- 

seek. It was a beautiful moonlight 
evening and the place was a lovely sunken 
garden, not far from New York 
city—a place where human 
people had good times, too. 
But they came by special in- 
vitation only, whereas fairies 
came from far and near, every 
night; as soon as the humans 
went into their lighted houses, 
these Little Folk would take 
possession of the lovely garden 
and play till dawn. 

Now, to-night there was 
quite a company of fairies. 
First, there was White Owl’s 
Feather, king of the winged 
fairies, and then came Dew- 
drop, Moonbeam, Lily-Bell and 
Snap-Dragon. They all wore 
feathers in their caps, but that 
of White Owl’s Feather was the 
biggest and the whitest and he 
wore it with an air; as much as 
to say, “Behold me! I am king 
of the feather fairies!”” Moreover, his feather 
had magical qualities, as you shall hear. 

Visiting these fairies was an ambassador 
from a foreign country, Ariel, from the court 
of King Oberon and Queen Titania. With 
him were four of the Midsummer Night 
fairies named Pease-Blossom, Cobweb, Moth 
and Mustard-Seed, whom he had escorted to 
the home of their cousins, the feather fairies. 

Well, as I said before, they were playing 
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hide-and-seek; and finally White Owl’s 
Feather, thinking he would be very smart 
and quite dazzle his young cousins, took an 
ambitious flight, in the hope of finding a 
place where no one could seek 
him out. He forgot how late 
it was getting—or perhaps I 
should say how early—for it 
was not long before dawn and 
White Owl’s Feather was far 
from home. He looked about 
bewildered, for he was in the 
heart of the great city and 
there seemed no place to hide 
from the mortals. 

At last, he spied a high place 
called the Times building; he 
flew to it and perched on the 
very tiptop point. He wished 
he hadn’t left the lovely garden 
and all his little playfellows; 
he was homesick and very, 
very tired, too tired to reach 
home again. 

As is the custom with fairies, 
as dawn came on, the drowsier 
he became; but just before he 
was about to drop asleep, he happened to 
look down from his dizzy height, attracted 
by a sort of sobbing whine. And there 
huddled against the stones of the Times was 
a poor, bedraggled little creature and surely, 
surely it was little Richard’s lost dog; for 
hadn’t he himself, with Dewdrop and Snap- 
Dragon, run races with the puppy only the 
morning before, up and down the steps of the 
lovely garden and round and round the 
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fountain, until they all dropped down under 
a tree, exhausted with delight? And hadn’t 
he heard Richard go weeping to bed because 
Frisky, his little dog, was lost? 

Now here was Frisky lame and a sorry 
sight and far away from home where Richard 
was dreaming of him and sobbing in his sleep. 
What should White Owl’s Feather do? Some- 
thing must be done. He couldn’t 
go to sleep and leave that forlorn 
little thing there trembling and 
afraid of every passing noise. The 
fairy thought and thought and 


finally it flashed on him what he |. €4 


could do. He could take the feather 
out of his cap—the sign of 
his greatness—and he could 
drop it down 
on the little f\° 
dog and trust 7 4) 
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thought than 
done! Down, 
down it 
dropped until 
it touched 
Frisky who 
looked up, 
startled— 
then it began moving off 
and beckoning, yes, actually 
beckoning him to follow! 
He did follow, too, slowly 
on his poor, sore feet; but 
the feather moved slowly, too, turning back 
every once in a while and touching the puppy 
in a tender, caressing way, then proceeding 
again until the road seemed to become 
familiar to him. He smelled the lilacs and 
the lilies of the valley and the budding roses; 
new life came to him, he hurried, and the 
feather wafted him swiftly into the lovely 
garden just at dawn. 

_. Richard heard the joyous bark Frisky gave 
when he recognized his home and ran to his 
bedroom window tolook. Hecouldn’t believe 
his eyes when he saw it was really his own 

dog, who seemed to have his eyes fastened 
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fondly on some airy, floating thing which 
disappeared as Richard gazed. Not stopping 
to wonder, he was down the stairs and out in 
the garden in a twinkling and had Frisky, 
poor, tired, lost Frisky, in his arms, cuddling 
and fondling him till at length he remembered 
that it was breakfast time and they went in. 

But, you say, what became of White Owl’s 
Feather? Could he get home 
safely without his feather? Oh! 
yes, indeed, fairies know their 
way all over. Of course, he 
had to sleep all day—that was 
his nature—and he had a very 
fine rest up there on his pinnacle. 
But the next night, after waiting 
and waiting for the people to go 

to bed, and thinking they never 

would, he concluded he’d fly home. 

So, although he wondered at all the 

bright lights in the city and listened 

with awe to the roaring of the Times 
getting ready the news of the day, he 
flew off his perch and was soon safe in 
the lovely garden. 

He alighted among his 
companions who gathered 
about him, asking where he 
had been, and one, noticing 
that his handsome feather 
was gone, asked where it 
was. But White Owl’s 
Feather only laughed and said 
he’d laid his feather aside for 
awhile but would don it again; 
and then proposed a dance. When 
no one was looking he stole quietly 
to Frisky’s kennel and there in a 
safe corner he found his grand, 
white feather. So he stuck it in his cap and 
rejoined the dancers. 

Just before dawn, Ariel proposed a fairy 
chorus and so Pease-Blossom and Dew-Drop, 
Cobweb and Lily-Bell, Moth and Moon- 
beam, Mustard-Seed and Snap-Dragon, Ariel 
and White Owl’s Feather formed a circle with 
clasped hands and sang softly as the tinkling 
of a rivulet flowing over pebbles: 
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“Wee folk, good folk, trooping all together, 
Green jacket, red cap, and White Owl’s 
Feather!” 
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THREE STRIKES OUT 


turn to bat, and as usual 

he dragged himself slowly 
and disconsolately to the plate. It was a dreadful 
thing to be fat and to have the reputation of never 
getting to first base. He felt especially discouraged 
that day because it was the first appearance as um- 
pire of Dan Ellsworth, captain of the Yale baseball 
team, whose home was in Fairfield. While home for 
a brief visit, the athlete had volunteered his services 
to the rival village nines, the Woodpeckers and the 
Yellowjackets. 

John Clarence, for that was the Hawley boy’s 
name, eyed the baseball hero with a glance of 
despair. If only just to-day, while Ellsworth was 
looking on, he might distinguish himself. But no, 
his luck was even worse than usual. Smithy Jones, 
pitcher for the Yellowjackets, gave him a dose of his 
fastest delivery and John Clarence only succeeded 
in knocking a grounder to first which was caught 
long before he arrived, puffing and blowing. 

“It’s no use,” he said to his chum, Philip Childs, 
as he flung himself down dejectedly beside him, “I 
can’t ever seem to get ahead of that ball.” 

“Never mind, Clara,” consoled his friend, ‘‘you 
can’t help being fat.” 

But John Clarence did mind, and he had reason 
to, for at the end of the game, his captain, Billy 
Peters, told him that he would have to put him off 
the team and make him a sub- 
stitute. John Clarence was 
overwhelmed. He had played 
on the team all spring and it 
was a dreadful blow to be re- 
tired just when the rival nines 
were running neck and 
neck. The scoutmaster 
of the Fairfield Troop 


|: WAS the Hawley boy’s 


to the winner of the 
series, and the last game 
was only a few weeks 
off. 
When the warm sum- 
mer afternoon was over, 
and the boys began to 
put on their sweaters 
and pick up their gloves 
and hats to go home, 
John Clarence made no 
effort to join them. In- 
stead he lay still with his face 
buried in the grass, too miserable 
to care much what happened. 
But it wasn’t long before a 
cheerful voice aroused: him. 
“‘What’s all the grief about?” : 
somebody said and, looking up, the boy saw their 
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bending over him. 

‘Nothin’, sir, nothin’,’’ John 
Clarence said, trying to turn his tear-stained face 
away. “I was just discouraged, that’s all.’ 

“Well, that’s a poor thing to be,”’ laughed Ells- 


. worth, “‘get up and let me drive you home, then you 


can tell me all about it.””. He pointed with his cane 
to a car standing in the road beneath a tall elm tree. 
Speechless with awe, the boy obeyed. 

“TI know what’s the matter—you don’t like the 
way you play ball,” said Ellsworth, as the car 
scuttled down one pleasant village street and then 
another. 

“No,” said John Clarence, “‘and Billy Peters told 
me that I couldn’t be on the team, and that I have 
to substitute.” 

“Oh, he did, did he? Well maybe we can fix 
that,’ returned his friend. “I watched you this 
afternoon, and I think if you try you can make a 
good player after all.”’ 

“But—but—” stammered John Clarence, ‘‘the 
fellows all say I’m too fat. I can’t help that, can I?” 

“Oh my, yes!” said the other, “you could drop 
ten pounds with a little training. What makes you 
eat so much, anyway, kid? Mother too good to 
you?” 

“It isn’t my mother,” the boy said a little shame- 
facedly. “It’s my grandmother. I live with her, 
and she says I’m her boy. And 
say, but she makes the best 
pies and cake!” 

“I thought so,” said Ells- 
worth. “We'll have to fix that 
too. But here we are.” He 
climbed out in the yard of a 
big colonial house, John 
Clarence following him as if in 
a dream. “Come on,” he said 
to the boy, tossing him a base- 
ball, ‘‘let’s see what stuff you’re 
made of.” 

After half an hour’s 
practice in pitching, 
catching and fielding, 

A Ellsworth stopped and 
eh patted John Clarence 

SE ag, on the back. 

“T’ve found out what 
I wanted,” he said. 
““You’ve got the great- 
est gift any ball player 
can have. All it wants 
is training.” 
John Clarence looked 
at him incredulously. 
“‘Don’t kid me, 
Dan,” he begged, for 
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by this time it was Dan and John between them, 
“don’t kid me. What’s the big idea?” 

Ellsworth laughed. “I'll show you,” he said. 
“Report here to-morrow at nine o’clock, and we'll 
begin training right away.” 

‘All right,”’ said John Clarence and, then unable 
to control his feelings, came close to his friend and 
asked earnestly, ‘““Say, what makes you so good to 
me?” 

Ellsworth smiled down at the flushed, anxious face. 
“T’ll tell you,” he promised, “‘after you get on the 
team again.” 

The next morning John Clarence left the breakfast 
table without eating his usual plate of wheat cakes 
and syrup, much to the surprise of his grandmother, 
and reported promptly at his friend’s house. He is 
never likely to forget the experiences of that morning. 
His round eyes popped out of his head with astonish- 
ment when the baseball captain took him to the 
top of the house and showed him the gymnasium. 
For two hours he was put through one exercise after 
another, with punching bag 
and boxing gloves, ending 
up with a shower and a 
brisk rub. 

A brief rest on the porch 
with a weight-reducing glass 
of lemonade followed, and 
then both trainer and 
pupil adjourned to the yard. 
There John was instructed 
in the mysterious practice 
with a baseball which Ells- 
worth assured the boy was 
preliminary to establishing 
his right to play on the team 
again. 

For several weeks this 
program was repeated daily. 
The tall hedge around the 
Ellsworth house helped to 
keep the meetings between 
the two a secret, and of 
course John Clarence made 
a point of seeing as little as possible 
of the other boys. There was plenty “ 
to keep him busy in his own home, %, 
following out Ellsworth’s directions * 


as to training; and he was inter- Pty, 


ested to find that each time he tried, 

it came easier to say, ““No thanks,” 

when his indulgent grandmother pressed desserts 
upon him. 

At last the day came when the Yellowjackets and 
the Woodpeckers, who were still neck and neck, 
were to play the game which would decide the 
championship. 

The Woodpeckers had already gathered on the 
village green, and a few Yellowjackets were arriving 
on the other side of it. 

_ Ellsworth and John Clarence came together, and 
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Ellsworth at once addressed Billy Peters, captain 
of the Woodpeckers. 

“I want you to put Hawley in as pitcher,’”’ he 
said. “I’ve been training him, and let me tell you he 
has got the ball players’ greatest gift, a throwing 
arm.” 

Peters stared in astonishment. 

“What? Clara?’ he questioned. “Him pitch? 
Why, he’s too fat. He can’t even run bases!” 

The rest of the nine, who had gathered round, 
grinned appreciatively. 

John Clarence flushed. 

“I said I’d been training him,” repeated Ellsworth. 

It was difficult for Peters to believe in Clara, but 
he did not like to refuse Ellsworth outright. 

“T’ll hold him in reserve,” he said, “if Ned Brown 
gives out on me.” 

The game opened well for the Woodpeckers; they 
piled up run after run, and by the fifth inning, were 
way ahead. Then Ned Brown, who was never very 
steady, began to pitch wildly, and the Yellowjackets 
scored so heavily that by the eighth inning they had 
tied the Woodpeckers. 

Captain Billy Peters decided to take 

Ned out and try John Clarence. Ellsworth 

should know what he was talking about 

) and the situation was desperate. The 

) Woodpeckers had managed to score only 

one run in the first half of the ninth inning, 

and the score stood eleven 

to ten in their favor as they 
took the field. 

‘““‘Now’s your chance, 
Clara, to show us what you 
can do,” said Peters anx- 
iously. ‘You'll have to shut 
them out cold. You know 
one run has us tied and two 
runs has us licked.” 

“I know,” replied John 
uni Mf Ti7 Clarence solemnly, and went 

/ _ out to take his place in the 
pitcher’s box. It was, of 
course, the proudest moment 
of his life and falsetto calls 
from the irrepressibles in the 
grandstand of “Clara, Clara, 
watch them hit you,” did 
not disturb him at all. He 
stood his ground firmly, 
“warming up” in the most 
approved professional style. Though still of stocky 
build his friends noted wonderingly the absence of 
his former chubbiness; and the businesslike way in 
which he chewed gum, clinched the impression that 
Clara was a changed being. 

John Clarence stopped warming up and confronted 
Ruddy Greene, the Yellowjackets’ first batsman. 
Twisting up his right arm over his body in a manner 
wonderful to behold, he put a fast incurve over the 
plate. 
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Taken by surprise, the batter “‘fanned,’’ and one 
strike was called. 

Ruddy grew nervous. He was one of his team’s 
best batters but, try as he would, he could do nothing 
against the onslaught of the Woodpeckers’ new 
pitcher. As fast as he could hurl them, John 
Clarence sent in an incurve and an outcurve, and 
Ruddy, unable to touch either, struck wildly at 
both. 

“Three strikes out!’’ announced the umpire. 

There was silence, as Smithy Jones came up to 
bat next. He was always counted upon for a run. 
But he met the same fate as Greene. He simply 
could not stand up againt the fury of John 
Clarence’s delivery. A ball and 


then two strikes were called in quick Ke 


succession. 

“Jiminy! Just see that 
arm twist!’’ cried Philip 
Childs, exultantly, as the boy 
in the box swung his arm 
directly over his body and 
delivered an out drop that 
completely fooled the batter. 

‘‘Three strikes out!’’ 
Again it was the voice of the 
umpire. 

This was too much for the 
Woodpecker rooters. They 
rose in a body and began a 
glorious chant, ‘‘Attaboy 
Clara! Attaboy!”’ 

A breathless stillness 
settled over the field, more 
flattering than cheers, and 
Raymond Hatch, the “Babe 
Ruth” of the Yellowjackets, 
came to bat. 

Much alarmed by the fate 
of the other batters, and real- 
izing that in him lay the Yellow- 
jackets’ whole hope of winning 
the pennant, he decided to play 
a cautious game. He wasn’t 
going to let this upstart Hawley 
boy get the best of him.’ Not 
when there were two outs against his side and it was 
the last inning of the game! 

He held hjs bat firmly over his shoulder, his right 
leg advanced toward the plate, and eyed John 
Clarence scornfully. 

But John Clarence had no time to exchange 
glances with the batter. 

He sent two fair balls over the plate and into the 
competent hands of Tommy Sturtevant, the Wood- 
pecker catcher. Hatch, suspecting a curve, allowed 
them to pass, and hardly realizing the disaster heard 
the umpire call “two strikes.” There was only one 
more chance to make good and he pulled himself 
together desperately, tapping the plate defiantly 
with his bat before taking up his position. 
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John Clarence hesitated only long enough to wink 
joyously at Tommy, then, grasping his beloved 
baseball carefully between the first two fingers and 
the thumb of his right hand, as his instructor had 
taught him to do, he moistened it carefully, and, 
swinging his body around again in a manner which 
struck fear into the hearts of the enemy, he sped 
over the plate a wicked looking outcurve. 

It looked so fast and so straight until just before 


_ It reached the plate, that Hatch seeing in it the 
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makings of a three bagger, swung bitterly and 
struck for all that was in him. But to no purpose. 

‘Three strikes out,”’ came the voice of the umpire. 
The game was over and in a moment the field 

was in an uproar. John Clarence, the one 

time despised fat boy, was seized by his 

comrades and borne around the field on their 

shoulders. Round and round the 

field they went, the onlookers 

‘ cheering them at every step. Then 
at last they canie to a stop. 

“Say, Clara,” said Peters as 
they set him down, ‘“‘what ought 
we to do for you for shooting a 
surprise like that and then— 
by jiminy, winning the pennant 
for us?”’ 

“Don’t call me Clara,” re- 
turned the boy promptly.”’ Call 
me John!” 

“John! John! John!’ roared 
the boys. “Everybody ready 
now? Three  cheers—three 
cheers now for John Clarence 
Hawley!” 

Just at that moment John 
Clarence looked over his shoul- 

der and saw his friend and 
trainer, Captain Ellsworth, stand- 
ing alone, just about to get into 
his car, parked at the curb. The 
boy raced after him. 

“Dan,”’ he remonstrated when 
he caught him, “don’t go! I 
want to ask you something, Dan. 
You said you’d tell me what made 
you do all this for me.” 

“IT did it,’ said the athlete, slowly, “because 
once I knew another boy a good deal like you 
who ate too much pie and cake and doughnuts 
and wheat cakes and syrup, until he got too 
fat and the other kids wouldn’t let him play 
baseball.”’ 

“Who was it?”’ asked John Clarence. 

“It was me,” said Ellsworth. 

“You?” gasped the boy. 

“Yes,” said the young man. “Shake, will you? 
You played like a veteran to-day.” 

And the baseball players, Dan Ellsworth, pitcher 
of the Yale nine, and John Clarence Hawley, pitcher 
of the Fairfield Woodpeckers, shook hands. 
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GRIMSEL—THE PERFORMING BEAR 


WHAT HAPPENED BEFORE 


Carl found Grimsel when he was 
just a tiny baby cub and taught him 
so many tricks that the good people 
of the village, in far-off Switzerland, 
where he lived, came to call him the performing bear. Carl, 
like his father Hans, his grandfather and great-grandfather 
before him, wished to become a woodcarver and worked diligently 
every day carving the little wooden bears he and his father sold 
to the tourists who stopped at their little house to 
have their horses cared for. His first carving was of 
his own pet bear, with a jagged ear just like Grimsel’s. 
When automobiles began to replace carriages and 
prancing horses, Hans found his living gone—the 
machines passed by too quickly for the 
tourists even to see his sign. It was decided 
that, since Carl was now fourteen, he should 
go to his uncle’s garage in Lucerne and 
learn how to repair the new cars. 
Carl was disappointed at the thought 
of giving up his woodcarving 
and, the night before he left, 
he was even more saddened by 
the sudden disappearance of 
Grimsel. A friend of his had 
seen a red-bearded man watch- 
ing the bear queerly when it 
was performing at the Kermis, 
but beyond that Carl could 
learn nothing. In Lucerne, he becomes a skilled 
mechanic in the garage, but is unhappy in the work 
and still grieves for his pet. Then, suddenly he 
finds his bear, performing in the amusement park 
to earn money for the red-bearded man his friend 
had described. He is indignant at the harsh treat- 
ment Grimsel is receiving but realizes that no one 
in that laughing, carefree crowd will believe him 
if he calls out that the bear is his. So that night 
when all is quiet, Carl cuts Grimsel’s chain and is 
leading him away, when he meets a wandering 
minstrel friend, who offers to take the pet 
back to his mountain home. The red-bearded 
man awakes, discovers his loss and informs 
the police that his bear has been taken. 
Carl is taken into custody, and the red- 
bearded man raises such a hue and cry that 
he, also, is arrested on the ground of dis- 
turbing the peace. 


Part III 


\ THEN the case was called 
there was more than ordi- 
nary interest manifested 
among the crowd of loafers that 
collect before the door of the court- 
house. Though some fellow was al- 
ways being hauled up for petty. larceny, the theft 
of a bear savored somewhat of the unusual. Then, 
too, the boy was now more or less known and had 
the reputation of being a quiet sort of a chap who 
minded his own business, and held himself rather 
aloof from his companions. So the trial promised 
something in the way of a sensation. 

A few witnesses were ranged inside the rail. There 
was the traveling minstrel with his fiddle between 
his knees. His was a familiar face to many, with 
its shock of gray hair and faded blue eyes. 

Then there were a few who had been especially 
interested in the bear’s performances and had been 
summoned to appear on the side of Red Beard 
Olsen. In one corner sat the proprietor of the 
garage, on hand to testify as to the lad’s character. 
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of course, Leon still ranting 
about the lad’s foolery, but 
nevertheless, feeling a bit im- 
portant, while Minna by his side was pale with 
apprehension, and from time to time, furtively 
wiped her eyes as she continued to lament the pass 
things had come to. 

At the long table sat the lawyers for both 
sides, busily preparing their briefs. 

When the slender lad was escorted in by the 
prison officer, there was a buzz of 
wonderment that he should be accused 
of so grave a misdemeanor. 

Soon the bailiff called in a sing- 
song tone: 

“Hear ye! hear ye! 
the court is now in ses- 
sion,” and the 
Judge had asked, 
“‘Are both sides 
to this action 
ready for the 
trial of the case 
of the State ver- 
sus Carl, auto- 
mobile mech- 
anic?”’ 

It took a few 
moments to dis- 
pose of the va- 
rious prelimi- 
naries and then 
the lawyer, as prose- 
cuting attorney, rose 
and opened the case, 
with the statement 
that he would show 
that the beast- re- 
ferred to in the action 
was the lawful prop- 
erty of Red Beard 
Olsen, but had been taken from him by the prisoner. 

Following this damaging assertion, the lawyer 
who had been assigned to defend Carl arose and 
addressed the court, with the statement: “I will 
endeavor to prove, so as to leave no doubt in the 
mind of the court, that my client was not guilty of 
theft in taking the bear from this man, known as 
Red Beard Olsen, but that, in fact, he was fully 
justified in seeking to recover his own property, in 
that said Red Beard Olsen was in unlawful possession 
of the aforesaid beast.” 

After the proprietor had testified as to the lad’s 
good character and Leon and Minna had likewise 
given their testimony, the boy himself was placed 
upon the stand. He was pale, but having been 
duly sworn, spoke without hesitation. 
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“My name is Carl. I came from a village near But the cross-examination was tu come, ana 
Goschenen and am ready to swear that the Olsen’s lawyer rose with a smile curving his 
bear belongs to me. I raised him from a 
cub and taught him the tricks which he 


“This is all very well, but, please, 
has been performing at the park.” 


Your Honor, we would like to ask 
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“Tt’s not true!” interrupted Red 
Beard; ‘“The beast is mine—my 
only source of livelihood.” 

But at that the judge thundered, 
“Silence in the court!” 

Red Beard Olsen subsided, and 
Carl went on with his story. “My 
pet, Grimsel, disappeared shortly 
after the last Kermis and no one 
knew what had become of him, 
although a neighbor, Your Honor, 
noticed a man with a red beard 
watching closely as he _per- 
formed his tricks. Ten days later 
I came to Lucerne, and when I 
saw the bear at the park, for all he was so 
gaunt and had been so ill-treated, I 
recognized him at once!” 

He paused to take breath, then resumed, 
still more confidently. “‘At once I made 
up my mind to get possession of him and, 
for that reason, got my clippers and a 
rope from the garage. Then I helped my- 
self to some bread and honey to use as 
bait.” 

“Thief! thief!’ shouted Red Beard, 
“that proves he is a thief, to take 
eatables!”’ 

But this was too much for 
Minna, and, regardless of sur- 
roundings, she burst out indig- 
nantly, “Indeed! my nephew a 
thief because he helped 
himself to a bit of bread! 

As if he is not welcome to 
anything in the house!’’ 

“Silence!’’ again thun- 
dered the judge, “if we 
cannot have silence the 
bailiff must clear the 
court.” Then, he added 
kindly to the lad, “‘pro- 
ceed!’’ 

Clearly and qui- 
etly Carl gave 
the details of his 
rescue of the bear. 

As he told of the 
famished animal’s 
relish for the honey, a 
smile went round the 
courtroom. It was plain 
he had made a favorable 
impression and had the 
sympathy of the major- 
ity of the listeners. 


what makes the boy so sure it is 

his bear. These tricks he speaks 
of are not so unusual but 
that any bear might have 
been taught them, and any 
creature would respond, 
if lured by sweets.” 

A gleam of triumph was 
discerned on Olsen’s face—that 
was it, the crux of the whole 
matter. To his mind, it would 
not be possible for the boy to 
prove his claim. 

But Carl was not fazed, and 
answered readily enough, ‘“Be- 

' cause of his ragged right 

ear! My little cub, my 

Grimsel, when I found 

him, only a few days old, 
had had his ear almost shot off 
by some hunter.” 

“Still,” persisted the lawyer, 
bending his keen gaze full upon 
the lad, “other bears have been 
shot by hunters and, it may 
be, have even had their right 
ears partially torn off.’ Then, 
turning to the judge, ‘We 
contend, Your Honor, that the 
point is not well taken!” 

At this, Minna wept audibly. 
Alas, the boy would be sent to 
jail, for even she could under- 

stand that other bears 

than his might have 
ragged ears. 

“Tt is true!’’ the judge 

resumed, with carefully 

modulated voice. 

“‘An imperfect ear 

is not, of itself, 

sufficient evidence. 

Is there no way in 

which your claim 

can be better 

established?” 

Carl was 

silent. He was 

nonplussed. 

One, two, 

three minutes 

passed—then 

suddenly a 

blinding light 

seemed to sear its way 

into his brain. Trembling 
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with emotion, he drew from his pocket his mascot, 
his first successful piece of carving, the little cub, 
with the torn ear which he had portrayed so 
accurately. 

The feeling of tenseness strengthened throughout 
the courtroom. Even the ticking of the clock could 
be distinctly heard. 

“Please, Your Honor,” he began and choked a 
little, but his tone was steady, “please, the big 
bear’s ear is ragged, even as this was so long ago!” 

Minna wiped her eyes. People strained to catch 
every word, and the fiddler called out, admiringly, 
“That’s right, my boy. The ear will prove it! See 
if it doesn’t!” 

The people were on fire, and the cry swept through 
the room, ““The bear! We demand the bear!’’ 

So nothing would do but that, by order of the 
court, the bailiff should go out and bring in the 
beast which, by good luck, the minstrel had brought 
with him and tied to one of the ancient hitching 
posts. 

That he did not relish the job was evident and, 
when he reappeared at the door, he was gingerly 
holding the extreme end of the long rope, while a 
gaunt, droll, awkward creature shuffled his way in, 
casting suspicious looks in every direction. 

At once there was a hubbub! Men shrank away, 
women stood on chairs, children screamed, and it 
was, indeed, fortunate that the minstrel was there 
to offer his services. Giving his fiddle into Leon’s 
care, he took a firm grip on the rope, while Carl 
immensely impressed the frightened spectators by 
laying an affectionate hand on the head of the 
miserable looking creature and murmuring, “‘Grim- 
sel! Grimsel!”’ 

Thereupon the great beast laid himself down in 
what proved a favorable position for the display 
of his right ear and, at once the judge, lawyers, 
witnesses, and as many others as could get near 
enough, put on their spectacles and 
ogled well, turning first to the droll 
old chap stretched out so content- “¥ 
edly, and then to the carved cub in 
the boy’s hand, while one or two of 
those further removed tried 
their hardest to make use of 
field glasses. 

And the astonishing thing, as 
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all were forced to admit, was that the old bear’s 
right ear showed exactly the same indentations and 
ragged edges that was plain on the bit of carved wood. 

Expressions of satisfaction were heard on every 
side, and it was only a few moments before the 
judge was ready with his verdict. ‘The contention 
is sustained by Exhibit A! I hereby declare Hans 
Carl not guilty of the charge of bear stealing! 

‘Moreover, this man, known commonly as Red 
Beard Olsen, is hereby to be held to appear at 
Court this week to answer to three charges— 
namely, bear stealing, disturbing the peace and 
inhumanity to animals! The court is adjourned!” 

Straightway Carl and the bear became heroes. 
Not for years had a case been decided so satisfac- 
torily. One and another nodded approvingly. It 
could not have come out better! 

Leon and Minna beamed with pride as Carl and 
the minstrel walked out of the courtroom, with 
bruin shuffling between them. At once they were 
surrounded by people eager for a closer look at the 
great beast. The more venturesome asked if they 
might shake him by the paw, and one of the 
sentimental women begged a few hairs as a keepsake. 

Then nothing would do but that Carl must show 
off his Grimsel, and one and all went into gales of 
laughter as the droll old chap stood on his hind 
legs or paraded up and down with evident enjoy- 
ment, to be rewarded with more sweets than a 
dozen bears could possibly consume. And, as if 
that wasn’t enough, the minstrel got out his fiddle 
and began to play—holding the bow as usual in his 
left hand—such gay tunes that all the young feet were 
set dancing on the green grass of the courtyard. 

In the midst of the jollification, a tall grave man, 
touched Carl on the shoulder. ‘‘A word with you, 
my lad!’ 

Carl started, and the stranger went on: 

“Don’t be frightened. I only wish to talk over 
a little matter of business with you. 
Can you come to my office?” 

(Continued on page 488) 
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ST. BERNARDS 


Registered A.K.C. pups from 
the best prize winning blood 
lines in America. ‘They will 


aie oes paata.! = Dog Poems for 


companions and watch dogs. 


RIVEREDGE KENNELS Aug ust 


C. F. McDONALD, Owner 
Champion Pythagoras Highland Park Illinois 


CE 
$1200.00 | pinc. ie ao 
JoBe Given Away Nuisance was his name, 


Win cash prize by writing us a letter about the W 1 

results of the regular use of prepared dog foods. e had him sent away 
Letter more valuable if accompanied by good 
photograph. 


$100 in Prizes Each Month 


Miller’s A-1 Products Sold by Dealers But I love him just the 
Everywhere 


Famous Battle Creek Health Foods for dogs, are same 
used by champions everywhere. Biscuit, Kibbled ° 
Biscuit, Puppy Meal, Ration, and Canin-Ol (Wash.) 

Ask your dealer for particulars. Write for FREE 


SAMPLE. VIDA EBINGER 
ca ne ond ce bee Age 9 Ottawa, Ontario, Canada 


one day 


COLLIES ae oe 


Safest dog for children. KNOW a little doggie, 


Wart Tome tah ares) ported 
stock end for description 


ne He is just three months 
tea URS ata it 
sca , He’s a jolly little fellow— 


But won’t do as he is 
‘‘Strong Heart’’ Police Dogs told. 


“Character plus Appearance.”’ 
You can pay more but you can’t 


get a better dog. KATHLEEN i. PEARSON 


UN BEAM FARM Box 244 Bradford, R. I. 


TRONG HEART KENNELS 
East Pike, New Brunswick, N.J. 





WATSON’S 


DOG 
BRUSHES 


Make your dog a present of abrush. It keeps dog 
Sanitary—Good Natured—Hair Smooth and Clean. 


PRICE LIST—Combination Boxes 


BOSTON TERRIER SPECIAL CHOW, COLLIE, LONG HAIR 
Two Brushes, styles No. 4, B-28-BT, and DOG SPECIAL 
No. 5, B-32-BT. F Two Brushes, Styles C-21-CD and C-32-T. 
The fine wire brush for cleaning the dog; the The coarse brush is to clean out the under 


coarse wire to give him a satisfied and con- | coat; the fine brush to fluff up the outer coat. 
tented feeling. One Dollar per box. Two Dollars per box 


TOY DOG SPECIAL ASC inati 
For Pekingese, Pomeranians and ali Toy = © Large Combination Bex 


Dogs. Three Brushes, styles B-25-C, B-28-C, + cee <<. 

and C-32-T. Two Dollars per box. Style No. 2, medium coarse wire. 

WASCO Specia! Combination Box Style No. 3, coarse wire. - 
Three Brushes, one each style, B-25-C, Style No. 4 and 5, Boston Terrier Special. 

B-22-C, and C-32-T. A good combination for Style No. 6, for fluffing up the coat. 

Cats, Furs, etc. Two Dollars per box. Three Dollars per box 


All above Parcel Post Prepaid east Mississippi River. Add twenty-three cents west Mississippi River. 
Mention Child Life when ordering—if brushes are not satisfactory, money refunded and return postage sent. 


L. S. WATSON MFG. CO. © ~ Leicester, Mass. 
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The Children’s Pet 


Snow-white Esquimo Pup- 
pies just like the one shown 
here make ideal pets for boys 
and girls. 

5c for a 20 page catalogue 
about these popular dogs. 
BROCKWAY’S KENNELS 

Baldwin, Kansas 


FOR YOUR DOGS and PUPS 
7 Feed the BEST — That's 
Perfection Dog Food 
.} Insist upon Perfection at _— Pet Shop, 
Spo: or Feed Stores or order 
our Special introductory Offer of 
5 tbs. at 7Sc or 10 Ibs. at $1.25 
Shipped, prepaid, anywhere in U. 8. 
Literature FREE 


PERFECTION FOODS CO. 
Post Bidg., BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


SHEPHERD (Police) DOGS 


We specialize only in high class dogs for high class 
people who desire exceptional beauty and quality 
above cine Our dogs range from $75 to $200, some- 
times higher. Please do not write us for cheap dogs. 
Our dogs famous for breeding, beauty, intelligence, 
and trustworthiness with children. Shipped C. O. D. 
on approval. State age, sex, color preferred, purpose 
of buying, and approximate price you wish to pay. 


SIOUX KENNELS 
A. B. DeHaan, Box C, Bivd. Sta., Sioux City, lowa 


Ask your Daddy for 


A Police Dog : For those 


‘ who want 
—Likethis & the best 
A lovable, roly-poly, play- p 
ful puppy now; in timea loyal, 
intelligent companion of ster- 
ling character—a ‘dog you'll 
always be proud to awn. 


THE.VON ABT KENNELS 
Jackson St. Mentor, 0. 


Wire-Haired Fox Terriers 
and Scottish Terriers 


Pups for Sale, $20 and up 


Of the NORTH KENNELS 
Desplaines, Ill. Route 2 


PONTCHARTRAIN 
DOBERMANNS 
The Ideal House Dog 


Natural guard—yet not vicious 
Literature on Request 
GLENN 48. STAINES 
Office 3107-9 Woodward Dept. C.L. 
Detroit. Mich. 





RUSSIAN 
WOLFHOUNDS 


The favorite dog of the 
Russian Court. 

Gentle yet courageous. 

The ideal companion for 
your child. 


GLENWILD KENNELS 
7450 Greenview Avenue 
Chicago, lll. 





OORANG AIREDALE TERRIERS 


are a special strain of pedigreed dogs highly developed 
for the all-round purposes of watchdogs, automobile 
com) ns, children’s me oe poe hunters and retrievers. 
All dogs individually led and trained by our famous 
canine specialists and _ shij on trial. Delivery and 
satisfaction guaranteed. dogs $50.00 to $ 

each. Thoroughbred puppies $25.00 to $35.00 each. 

Large Ilustrated Catalog, Ten Cents 


OORANG KENNELS, Box 28, La Rue, Ohio 
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Bred from 
the very best 
imported 
strains. Pup- 
pies ready for 
shipment. Ca- 
talogue Ten 
Cents. 

















Prices reasonable. 


ARKANSAS VALLEY KENNELS 
Dept. Al 
D.C. oo Prop. - <= Cimarron, Kan. 




















Pedigreed PuppiesatHalf Price 


sation, wolf grey or black and nas 


Sao a TSR arr 
Russian WolfHounds, 2 mos. > 
All males A No.1 stock, C.0.D 
anywhere. 
Order ‘from this ad., limited 
supply. 
This is our monthly sale. 






MAPLEWOOD KENNELS 
_Box 3s Medway Mass. 


AIREDALES 


The only all-round dog in the canine family. 
Farm raised puppies in perfect condition. A. 
K. C. pedigreed with national and international 
champion blood. Brains as well as style. 

















Write for price list and descriptive literature 


FOWLER’S AIREDALE KENNELS 
Braselton, Ga. 










HOSPITAL 25 22s 
We meet trains any time to receive 
dogs from out of town. Wire arrival. 


Complete staff. Day and night attendance. 


FOURTH AVENUE VETERINARY HOSPITAL 
3411 Fourth Ave. Phones Glendale 3128-3129 
Detroit, Mich. 








PEKINGESE 


This Is Me 


I may belittle and soft and plump, 

But my heart is big and true. 

My mistress says now I’m quite big 
enough 

To leave my dear mother—for you. 


When I’m going out— 
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HAVE a little dog 
His name is Teddy. 


He’s always ready. 






PAT DARREN 


Age 10 Holyoke, Mass. 















TOY 


HAVE a little dog 
I call him ‘‘Toy”’; 












always like to play with 
him, 


It gives me so much joy. 


JANE MARION 
Age 7 Rockford, Illinois 


(Please mention Child Life when writing ) 






WILSONA KENNELS 


Rushville Indiana 








“PUPPY LOVE” 


REMEMBER those glori- 

ous days when your 
little dog was the only real 
friend you had in the world? 


Every child loves a cute, under- 
Standing little puppy. Surprise 
them with an Alsatian Shepherd 
from Wilsona Kennels. All are 
perfect thoroughbreds, carefully 
trained. Write today for prices 
and descriptions. 
































Every dog lover should read Mr. 
Wilson’s authoritative booklet. Con- 
tains valuable general information 
and details on Breeding, Training, 
and Care. Only twenty-five cents. 












BEN H. WILSON, Owner 





Write at once for descriptions and 
pictures from the largest and best 
appointed kennels in the world. 


$25 up 
MRS. MABEL A. BAXTER 


Telephone 418 
Great Neck, Long Island 










ORTH SHOR 
Animal Hospital 


Complete staff specializing in the treatment 
a pet animals 


Phone University 363 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 








The CHILD LIFE Dog Department 


F YOU should like to have 
a friendly dog we will be 
glad to answer any questions 
about them. Wewill tell you 


what dogs make the best com- 
panions, about how much they 
cost, and, if you like, we will 
recommend the best kennels 


near your home for your 
convenience. 

The Dog Department of 
CHILD LIFE has helped 
many of its little readers in the 
selection of these lovable pets 
and is able to give you good, 
reliable advice about them. 


Just write to 


CHILD LIFE DOG DEPARTMENT 


536 South Clark Street 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





CHILD LIFE 
Dog Department 
536 S. Clark St., Chicago, III. 


I may buy a dog. 
Tell your advertisers to write me. 


I prefer a (grown dog) [] 


( puppy ) 9 


children in our home. 
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THE FLOATING DESERT ATOLL 
AND THE BABY WHALE 


(Continued from page 460) 


them and kept the island floating. And. when the 
bad little baby whale had eaten half of the seaweed 
and pulled off the other half with his big lips the 
floating atoll began to sink. It was a terrible day 
for me.” 

“But, Cap’n,” I asked. ‘‘What difference did 
it make to you if the island did sink as long as you 
had the whale’s back to float around on?’’ 

‘“‘A very proper question,” said the Cap’n slowly. 
‘* A very proper question indeed. Let mesee. What 
difference did it make? Why, just this difference. 
The atoll was inhabited by pet monkeys, as I said 
before, and when it began to sink I simply had to 
tell them all to climb on the whale’s back. It was 
the monkeys’ atoll before I got there, and you might 
say that it was my fault that the atoll was going 
down. So when all the monkeys were on the mother 
whale there was no room for me. Like a brave 
sailor I made up my mind to sink with my atoll. 

““Slowly at first and then faster the atoll sank 
into the sea and the water rose over my patent 
leather pumps. All the monkeys waved me a 
sorrowful good-bye with their hands and tails as 
the water covered my knees. When it rose to my 
fancy waistcoat I cried, ‘Good-bye, mother whale, 
take all the monkeys to the first station on the 
African coastline.’ And at that the atoll sank 
altogether and the whale and the baby whale swam 
off, leaving me alone in the wide blue ocean. And 
just then, children, an albatross flew overhead.” 

“What is an albatross, Cap’n Wilson?” I asked. 
“‘Tell us quickly because I see Nurse coming to take 
us to lunch.”’ 

“*An albatross is a great big bird that flies without 
often moving its wings. It is sometimes as big as 
fifteen feet.” 

“IT don’t think that is very big,” said my little 
brother. ‘‘Didn’t you say the cunning little baby 
whale was only fifteen feet big?’’ 

“Yes,” said Cap’n Wilson, “but a great big 
albatross can fly a lot higher than a cute little baby 
whale, and that’s where the difference comes in.”’ 

“Quick, Cap’n Wilson,’”’ I cried. ‘‘Nurse Janie 
is right here. What did the albatross do when you 
were all alone in the wide blue ocean?”’ 

““Why, he hooked his feet in my hair and flew 
with me from Patagonia to Mozambique, and from 
Mozambique to Antofagasta, and from Antofagasta 
to Baluchistan, and from Baluchistan to the 
Skagerrack, and from the Skagerrack to Reykjavik, 
and from Reykjavik to Long Island Sound. And 
here I am. And my, what a warm day it is!” 

Cap’n Wilson took off his blue skipper’s hat 
with the crossed flags on the front of it and wiped 
his shiny head with a big red handkerchief. Just 
then Nurse Janie came up and my little brother 
climbed out of the boat and ran over to her. 
“Look, Nurse Janie,”’ he called. ‘“‘Cap’n Wilson 
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hasn’t any hair at all on the top of his head; and one 
reason is that a puffin took hold of him and showed 
him where the little baby whale only fifteen feet 
long was lying on one end of the floating desert 
atoll. The other reason is that a great big albatross 
fifteen feet long took hold of him and carried him 
from Pata—from everywhere to everywhere Isn’t 
that funny?” 

‘““Howdedo, Cap’n Wilson,” said Nurse Janie, 


_ patting Peter’s head. ‘“‘Isn’t it funny how the little 


ones prattle on?” 

““Yes’m,”’ said Cap’n Wilson, putting his hat 
back on his slippery head and picking up his tools.- 
‘““When they’re young like that they have great big 
imaginations. I’m an old man, but I never saw 
anything to beat it.” 


THE ADVENTURES OF LADY 
HOLLY HOCK 


(Continued from page 465) 


down came the raindrops! Helter-skelter, 
this way, that way, fairies scurried for shelter. 
Alas! Nobody had noticed that the little 
moon-lamp had hid itself behind rain clouds! 

Little Hollyhock Lady picked up her skirts. 
She crept under a plantain leaf. 

Faster, faster, faster fell the raindrops. 
They were making a puddle close to her. 

“Heigho!” laughed Lady Hollyhock. 
“‘Heigho, I’m floating! Come on, little fairies. 
I’m a little pink boat!” » 

And just as soon as it stopped raining, two 
little fairies, who had been hiding in a bird’s 
nest, took a sail. 

And when it was morning, how Janis 
laughed to see Lady Hollyhock’s little boat! 

“Oh, how nice, Lady Hollyhock!”’ she cried. 
“Last night did fairies sail in your boat?”’ 

Of course, she didn’t really suppose they 


had! 
A WORD GAME 


By MAMIE THOMPSON JOHNSON 


N SMALL one-inch squares of cardboard write 
or print the letters of the alphabet. Six alpha- 
bets should be enough for two or three players. In 
playing, the letters are all turned face downward on 
the table. Each player in turn draws one letter 
which he places, face up. If the letters so turned 
will combine to form a word, the first player calling 
the word takes all of the letters forming such a word. 
These he arranges correctly in front of him. If at 
any time a player can, by calling the words drawn 
by some other player, form a sentence, the words so 
called are his also. The same sentence can be 
formed but once. When all of the letters have been 
drawn from the center, the score is counted. Each 
word counts ten and each sentence counts twenty. 
The player having the largest score is the winner. 
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By AVIS FREEMAN MEIGS 


Formerly Children’s Librarian, Detroit Public Library 
Present Librarian, Alexander Hamilton Junior High School, Long Beach, California 


When there’s a yellow sun on the hill 

And a wind as light as a feather, 

And the clouds frisk gayly, as young clouds will, 
Oh, then it is gypsy weather! 

That’s the weather to travel in, 

With the sun and the wind against your skin, 
No matter how glad to rest you’ve been, 

You must go when it’s gypsy weather. 


Mary Carolyn Davies 


F ONE is to judge by his wanderings and his love 

for camping out, no person was ever more of a 

gypsy than John Muir. We have recently had 
much enjoyment from his Life and Letters, part of 
which you may read in his own book called The Story 
of My Boyhood and Youth.’”’ No matter whether he 
was walking in Wisconsin, travelling on his hike to the 
gulf, or exploring in Yosemite, Muir kept his sense 
of direction and was never lost, though the country 
through which he was tramping was new to him. In 
addition to his love of the out-of-doors, Muir had quite 
an inventive faculty. No one could help smiling over 
his boyhood inventions—his bedstead covered with a 
few blankets and mysteriously connected with a home- 
made wooden clock. The latter, when set for a desired 
rising time, would tilt up the bed and set the sleeper 
on his feet upon the footboard. When he was teaching 
school for a few months, Muir wrote to his family 
about a machine for making a fire in the morning at 
any hour he pleased. When he got to the old log’ 
schoolhouse on a biting cold morning, everything was 
warmed and there was a good fire. 

Every Ulysses, whether he be the one of which we 
read in Colum’s Adventures of Odysseus and Church’s 
The Odyssey for Boys and Girls or a modern adventurer, 
must be guided in his course by the heavens. Someone 
has said that all the apparatus needed to become 
familiar with the sun, the moon and the stars is a 
good pair of eyes and a lot of curiosity. If you have 
both you will venture into such fascinating books as 
The Young Folks’ Book of the Heavens, Famous Men of 
Science and Muriele Kinney’s new book—Stars and 
Their Stories. Please take time to read Silver Pennies, 
as well, for in those poems—‘“Night Magic,’”’ Hilda 
Conkling’s ‘Moon Song’ and ‘Mockery’ there is a feel- 
ing for summer, the greenwood and solitude which 
tame folk never know. 

The Boys’ Book of Canoeing has an appeal of its 
own, too. The introduction is quite enough to keep 
us interested, for it says that the book is all about canoe 
handling, paddling, poling, sailing and camping. Can 
anyone be surprised after that if we renew acquain- 
tance with Under Sail, David Goes Voyaging and 
Gordan Grant’s Story of the Ship? The Young Folk’s 
Cook Book for Home and Camp is a helpmate which 


might be tucked into a corner of your knapsack. 

But come—we must step along! There is a mys- 
terious bend in the road just ahead and we have 
rested by the way. Beyond those hills that dip there 
will be another world full of birds and the hues of gay 
flowers and surprises of which we did not dream. Isn’t 
it fun not to know from day to day exactly what is 
going to happen? That is why our pack is nicely 
balanced and we step along so blithely. Step along 
now, and keep your balance! Something is beckoning 
around the turn in the road. 


GYPSY WEATHER 


About Eile at Sentecse - --- Flsouer Verdery 
E. P, DUTTON & COMPANY, NEW YOR 
Adventures, of t Odysseus - 
MACMILLAN COMPANY, NEW YOR 
Among the Farmyard People - - - - can D. Pierson 
UTTON & COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Padraic Colum 


Apple Tree - Morgery W. Bianco 


EORGE H. DORAN “COMPANY, NEW 
Boys’ Book, of Cancein - - Elon Jessup 
P. DUTTON & COMPANY, NEW YORK 
Charlie and His Coast Guards - Helen Hill & Veelet Maxwell 
HE MACMILLAN COMPANY, NEW YOR 
David eas Voyaging - David Binney Putnam 
PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YOR 
Famous Men of Science - --- ee K. Bolton 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY, NEW YORK 
Followers of te Trail - - - ~ Zoe Meyer 
TTLE, BROWN & COMPANY, BOSTON 
Golden Porch ~ W. M. L. Senin 
NGMANS, “GREEN & COMPANY, NEW YOR 
Little on Lost - --- William H. Hudson 
ALFRED A. KNOPF, NEW YORK 
Odyssey for Boys & Girls - - - - - -Al med J. Church 
MACMILLAN COMPANY, NEW Y 
Old Ruddy é & Other Forest People - - - Lee ? Willenborg 
RAND McNALLY & COMPANY, ” CHICAGO 
Poguy's Tieyhonses - - - - - - Clara W. Hunt 
GHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY, NEW YORK 
Rebecca of Snnnybrook Farm - 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY, ” NEW “YORK 
Shoes of the Wind - - - - Hilda Conkling 
FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY, NEW YOR 
Silver Pennies - - Blanche J. _ 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, NEW YO 
- --- Edward V. Lucas 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, NEW YORK 
Split-Ear, s Beating Co orote - Themes Clark 
ND McNALLY & “COMPANY, CHICAG 
Stars and Theis Stories - - --- 


Slowcoach 


M furiel Kinney 
D. APPLETON & COMPANY, NEW YORK 
Stories of lar Burbank Efe Y. Slusser 
HARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YO 
Story of (My B Bo fheod & Youth - - John Muir 
MIFFLIN & COMPANY, NEW YORK 
Story of the Ship - - - - Gordon Grant 
McLOUGHLIN BROS. “INC., “NEW YORK 
Summer at Cloverfield Farm - Helen J Orton 
FREDERICK = STOKES COMPANY, NEW YOR 
Sunny Crest ot Varmperd - Fannie R. Miia 
cNALLY & COMPANY, CHICAGO 
Young vee Book of the Heavens - - - - Mary Proctor 
LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY, BOSTON 
Young Folks’ Cook Book for Home & Camp - - Inez McFee 
OMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY, NEW YORK 
Young Folks Shelf of Books - - - 
P. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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GRIMSEL—THE PERFORMING 
: BEAR 


(Continued from page 483) 


There was something so reassuring in his tone that, 
giving the bear into minstrel’s charge, he obeyed, 
and together they walked to a building on the 
other side of the street. 

Pushing open the door to what was plainly a 
business office, the man went on, “My name is 
Nourse. I am what is known as an importer and 
am in Lucerne to pick up curios. I chanced to 
happen into the courthouse while your case was 
being tried and saw you exhibit a piece of carving. 
May I ask for a closer glance at it?” 

As Carl gave the bit of wood into his hand, the 
importer’s eyes lighted up. He turned it over and 
over, noting every point of excellence, then cleared 
his throat, as he handed it back. ‘You carved it 
yourself?” 

Carl nodded. 

“How did you learn to carve so well?” 

“Please, sir, my Father taught me. He is a 
woodcarver, and so was my grandfather, and as far 
back as one can go.” 

“T am satisfied as to your ability,” the great 
man interrupted, “‘and now to business!’’ At that 
he put on his shell-rimmed spectacles and, with a 
keen look at Carl, thoughtfully went on, ‘Do you 
suppose you could furnish carvings in quantity 
each year, to be sent to curio shops in America?” 

A bright spot burned on each of the boy’s cheeks, 
but he replied calmly, “Yes, sir! I am sure of that!’’ 

“Very good! very good!’’ was the response; 
“perhaps you will not object to signing a little docu- 
ment to that effect; but, first, your price. Don’t 
be afraid to name it!’ 

The price he gave was so low that Mr. Nourse 
was amazed. Should he take advantage of the 
lad’s ignorance? No, this time, his firm surely 
should make an honest bargain and, thereupon he 
wrote in the contract a figure which to Carl’s simple 
mind, seemed fabulous. 

It was almost too good to be true. It seemed to 
Carl as if he could scarcely realize the good fortune 
that had come to him. He could actually give up 
his job in the garage, go back to the little home 
in the mountains and carve! 

As he tried to falter his thanks, Mr. Nourse 
stopped him with a kindly, “‘Not at all! The grati- 
tude is all on my side, and, by the way, what say 
you to taking a run with me up the mountains 
to-morrow to see the folks?’ 

Carl flushed with delight, then hesitated and said 
uncertainly, ““What about Grimsel?”’ 

“Take him along,’’ was the instant response. 
“The city is no place for a popular bear. And your 
friend the minstrel, too! He must find trudging the 
mountains pretty hard with his heavy load!” 

And it so happened, that, the next morning, at 
daybreak, they set out—Carl on the front seat with 
the importer, the minstrel in behind with Grimsel. 
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Early as it was, a rollicking crowd of people was 
on hand to see them off, and great was the merri- 
ment as the clumsy beast clambered into the car 
and, after a curious glance or two, settled con- 
tentedly down, as if riding in an automobile was 
merely another experience in his adventurous life. 

It was the first time since he had come to Lucerne, 
some months before, that Carl had had a chance to 
go in that particular direction. How easily the car 
took the grades as Mr. Nourse guided it skillfully! 

““Ah!”’ he exclaimed more than once to the old 
man behind, ‘‘it’s no wonder the coaches had to 
give way to the rubberneck wagons.”’ 

Before they realized it, they came in sight of the 
little house, and at the loud honk, Katrina came 
out of the door, looking prettier than ever, with 
Hans and Elsa just behind. 

“Of all things!’ began Elsa, at Carl’s unexpected 
appearance. Then she stopped too overcome to 
utter another syllable as she caught sight of 
Grimsel, their Grimsel, awkwardly attempting to 
clamber out, a thing he was greatly assisted in 
doing by a friendly push from the minstrel in the 
back seat. 

The great importer was graciousness itself, and 
accepted with alacrity when Elsa invited him to 
have a bit of bread and cheese with them. 

And how they did talk—all about Carl’s expe- 
rience at Lucerne, the story of Old Red Beard and 
the trial and, more wonderful than anything else, 
the contract which was going to mean so much to 
them! 

Hans wiped his eyes, he was so happy, and Elsa, 
not knowing whether to laugh or cry, ended, as is 
the way of women folks, by doing both. 

Yes, the days of winding horns and prancing 
horses are past! The charabances whiz by without 
a glance at the sign or the carvings in the window. 
Yet not a whit does anyone care. 

The good new times have come, and Carl’s heart 
is singing all the time, as his hands are busy carving 
bears—clumsy mother bears, fierce fighting ones, 
baby bears, dancing bears, tiny ones, fit for nothing 
but to be used for bangles or hang on charm strings, 
big dignified ones with paws outstretched. 

There are wonderful playgrounds in this work- 
aday world. There are places of mystery in the 
winter; the snow lies unbroken for months at a 
time, the firs cast strange shadows on the dazzling 
whiteness, and no sound is heard but the occasional 
“cheep” of a tiny bird, the scurry of a snow rabbit 
or the spouting of a geyser. 

But, in the summer, all is different. Then the 
birds sing, the flowers bloom, and droll old chaps of 
bears awaken from their long sleeps to steal into 
the hearts of children. ; 

Who knows but some of the treasures that wan- 
derers hug to their breasts, dear souvenirs of happy 
days in Nature’s fairyland, may have been carved 
by Carl, himself—faithful likenesses of his loved 
performing bear? 

Who knows? 
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let 
OW we have come to the 
N lesson you have asked 
for these many months 
—a lesson on the cooking of 
meat. Almost everyone likes 
meat; if it is well cooked, it is a very delicious food; 
if it is eaten in moderation (that big word means 
just enough and no more to-day, thank you!) it 
is a very wholesome food for most people. So we 
want to learn to be very expert in cooking meats 
and to learn to eat them so slowly and carefully 
(chewing makes such a difference) that we can enjoy 
this portion of the menu. 

Meat is one of the most expensive foods we put 
on our table. But when you consider the many, 
many people who must work to get meat to us—the 
farmer, the railroader, the stockyards people, and 
then the butchers, with maybe some more railroad 
or express men in between—we wonder we can get 
it as cheaply as we do. But all the same, it is 
expensive enough to make us very careful in our 
cooking. Each piece of meat we prepare must be 
cooked and served perfectly—nothing short of per- 
fection is good enough for us, is it? And however 
careful we may have been before, we are going to 
be still more particular in this lesson, because we 
mean to be excellent cooks and we are very much 
in earnest about our important business. 

The cook’s interest in meat begins when it is 
bought. There must be enough for the number to 


be served, but not too much—unless, of course, you 
plan to have some left over for use the next day. 
Some of the best meat dishes we know are a kind 
called ‘‘made dishes’’—that means that the 

meat was cooked once and then made 





into something else. Usually these 
made dishes are cooked from meat 


LAMB CHOPS 
By CLARA INGRAM JUDSON 


Author of ‘ “Cooking Without Mother's Help,” “Junior 
Coo k Baok, “Sewing Without Mother's Help, 
“Jean and Jerry, Detectors,” etc. 
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left from roasts or larger cuts 
of meat. If you plan to have 
meat left over, that is a different 
matter. But if not, try to order 
accurately. Our lesson to-day 
is about chops and we want just enough of those 
to serve and none left over. 

For most people, it is enough to order a little more 
than one-quarter of a pound for each person. 
Now of course that varies. John, who is sixteen, and 
very tall, and plays football, will quite rightly eat 
more meat than will Grandmother, who does no 
vigorous exercising. Susan, who is three, should eat 
only a tiny bit. But on the average, one quarter of 
a pound or a bit more, per person, will make you 
come out about right. Ofcourse, this does not mean 
that each one eats that much. Oh, no! That 
amount includes the bone and fat and all that. 
What a person eats after it is all trimmed and cooked 
is quite a little less. We were talking about what 
we buy, not what we eal. 

As soon as the meat comes from the shop, open the 
package, look it over carefully to make sure that 
it is satisfactory. Most butchers are very reliable, 
but even so, they would prefer that you look your 
purchase over and make sure it is right as soon as 
it is delivered. That avoids a last-minute disap- 
pointment and a rush for you or the butcher boy to 
correct some mistake. 

Take the meat from the wrapping paper, lay it 
on a plate—china or porcelain, not metal—and cover 
it with paraffin paper. Then put it in the ice box. 
Set it in the center of the bottom of the box—that is 

the coldest place. If there are bits of bone, 

or loose skin, or paper on the meat, 
remove those before putting it away. 
Sometimes in sawing the meat, bits 
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of bone will stick and it seems tidier to remove those 
at once, so that the meat is ready for cooking when 
it is put away. Never wash meat. If it seems to 
need it, wipe it off with a soft, damp cloth. Meat 
that appears to need washing should be returned to 
the shop at once. 

There are so many good sorts of meat you can 
learn to cook that we had a hard bit of thinking 
before we decided which to study first. But con- 
sidering the season, the picnics and everything, we 
finally thought lamb chops would be the very best 
thing to learn first. They are so very delicious this 
time of year, and are not so costly as in the spring. 

There are three kinds of lamb chops—shoulder, 
loin and rib. All are exceedingly good and are 
cooked about the same way. There is quite a 
difference in price, the shoulder chops being less 
expensive. Sometimes they are quite large and may 
need to be cooked in two pieces. Suppose you con- 
sult with your mother about which kind of chop she 
thinks, all things considered, would be best for your 
first lesson. Remember all are good and all are 
cooked the same way. Loin chops are our choice, 
but we often use the others just by way of variety. 

If your family is four, buy four chops and tell the 
butcher to cut them so that each chop weighs five 
ounces, not more. 


TO COOK LAMB CHOPS 


Use a skillet large enough to hold the number of chops you 
mean to cook. (If your family is very big, you may need two, 
for the chops must have room to lie flat.) 

Measure 2 tablespoonfuls of fat (this may be lard or vegetable 
fat or meat drippings, whichever you can use most conveniently). 

Put the fat in the skillet and melt it slowly. 

Put 14 cupful of sifted flour on a plate. 

This much of your work must be done 25 minutes before the 
hour when dinner will be served, so start in plenty of time. 

Take the chops from the ice box and dip them in flour. Handle 
one chop at a time, being sure to flour every bit of the surface. 

Increase the heat so that the fat is hot but not scorching. 

Carefully lay the chops in the skillet, being careful not to splat- 
ter the fat. 

Cover tightly and cook for four minutes. 

With a long-handled fork, turn the chops over, being careful 
to keep each in its place without piling. If the chops are not 
yet brown, cook them a bit longer before turning. The heat 
should be great enough to brown them quickly. 

Cover and cook on the second side. 

Salt, using 14 teaspoonful of salt to sprinkle on each chop. 

Turn again. Reduce the heat and cook slowly, well covered, 
for about 12 minutes. This makes 20 minutes altogether. If 
you want to make sure, prick and see that they are brown, 
not pink, inside. 

Serve on a warm platter garnished with parsley or cress. 


DINNER MENU 


Lamb chops Baked potatoes 
Fresh peas Whole wheat bread 
Tomato salad with cheese sticks 
Apricot shortcake 


CAMPFIRE CHOPS 


Arrange the chops in a wire toaster or on long toasting forks. 
Cook over slow coals until well browned. Salt and eat at once. 
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THE GAME OF RADIO 


By HAZEL BORING 


LOYD’S Uncle Frank bought a radio receiving 

outfit for him, and all of his friends could 

scarcely wait to hear the program they had been 
invited to hear. 

But, when the guests had arrived, Uncle Frank 
discovered that the receiving set was out of order. 
The boys and girls all looked very disappointed. 

“Well, anyway, let’s all go outdoors and play a 
game of radio,’”’ Lloyd said. 

“What is that?’”’ everyone wanted to know. 

“Oh, that’s a new game Uncle Frank and I made 
up,” Lloyd explained. “‘Come on out and we'll 
show you how.” And they all ran out under the 
trees. 

“Who will be 7t?”’ asked Uncle Frank. 

“*T will,’’ answered Elsie Monroe. 

“All right,” Uncle Frank said, “then you’re a 
radio fan, and we blindfold you and put you in the 
center of a ring. All the boys and girls in the ring 
are radio stations.” 

And Uncle Frank blindfolded Elsie. Then the 
rest of the boys and girls formed in a ring about her. 

“Now, everyone in the ring choose some large 
city in the United States at which you are located 
and tell me the name of the city,’”’ Uncle Frank 
said, ‘“‘only you must speak so low that Elsie can’t 
hear you.” 

As soon as Uncle Frank had learned the names of 
the cities, he said to the radio fan, “All right, 
Elsie, we have stations at Chicago, New York, 
St. Louis,’”——and so on until he had named all 
the cities where the stations were located. 

““Now, Elsie, you must get one of the stations 
and the station will hum a part of a song. If you 
can guess who the station is, he will have to be ‘it.’ 
You may have three guesses, and the station will 
hum twice if you request it.” 

“All right. I think I shall try to get station 
X Y Z at New York,’’ Elsie said, putting in the 
letters just to make it sound like a real radio 
station. 

. Billy Arnold, who was the New York station, 
stepped into the ring and hummed a part of a song. 

But, even after he had hummed twice and Elsie 
had had three guesses, she couldn’t guess who it 
was. So Billy stepped back into the ring. 

Then all the stations joined hands and skipped 
around the radio fan for a moment before she tried 
to get another station. 

Elsie called for station A B C at St. Louis next 
and guessed right this time. It was Lloyd and he 
had to take Elsie’s place as radio fan. 

““My, this is fun!”’ exclaimed Mary Cameron. 

And it was fun—so much fun that they all forgot 
their disappointment in not hearing a real radio 
program. 
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Conducted by ALICE COLBY JUDSON 


YOU ARE CORDIALLY INVITED TO THE 


CHILD LIFE SEWING CIRCLE 


THE DOLL BEDDING SEWING BEE 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON 
UNDER THE APPLE TREE 





T’S FUN to sew and it’s fun to stay out-of-doors!” 
| said Catherine one early August afternoon. 
“Why can’t we put two nice things together and 
have our sewing circle meet here in the yard? I'll 
call it a Sewing Bee, just as grandmother says they 
used to call their sewing parties, and we shall work 
right here under the apple tree.” 

So she sent out the invitations—dainty little cards 
with a tiny picture of a bee in the upper corner— 
and the members of the circle were so pleased that, 
of course, they all planned to come. And promptly 
at three the following Friday afternoon, they 
gathered in the back yard, their doll children tucked 
in carts and buggies and their sewing neatly packed 
in attractive sewing bags, hanging over their arms. 

“How lovely and cool 
it looks here!’’ ex- gag 
claimed Doris, as she 
looked around. “May 
I have these pillows? I 
love to sit by a tree.” 

“That’s what they 
are for,’’ said Catherine, 
glad to see her guests 
so pleased. So Doris 
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fixed the pillows just to her liking and announced 
that she was ready to begin work. 

“I’m not going to sit on pillows,” laughed Jane, 
“I mean to get a lot of work done! I’m glad you 
have a table handy, Catherine, because I need one 
for my work.”” So Jane chose a very straight chair 
and placed it close by the sewing table. 

“Oh, it’s fine to have a sewing machine!” cried 
Beth as she spied a small hand machine screwed 
to the end of the table. “We planned to make 
bedding to-day and of course we could do it all by 
hand, but think how much better to have a machine!”’ 

“Your tiny work bag looks pretty full,’’ remarked 
Doris as Ellen arrived, breathless but happy. ‘“What 
have you brought?” 

“Wait and see!’ laughed Ellen as she began un- 
packing. “It isn’t all sewing. I am going to make 
pillow cases for my doll bed pillows. So I thought 
it would be wise to bring a pillow along for fitting. 
Now see, the pillow is 8% inches by 5, and if I cut 
the muslin 10 by 12 inches, it will be large enough. 
I will double it so that it is 5 by 12, and French seam 
it so. Then make an inch 
hem with lace whipped 
around at one end and a 
French seam to close the 
slip at the other.” 

“T hadn’t thought of 
using lace on a pillow 
slip,’’ said Catherine 
thoughtfully. “I guess it 
would be pretty on sheets 
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By A. NEELY HALL 


Author of ‘‘The Boy Craftsman,” ‘‘Home-Made Toys for Girls and Boys,’* “‘ Home-Made 
Games and Game Equipment,” etc. 


AN AIRMAIL ROUTE TO YOUR CHUM’S HOUSE 


to make this a practical house to house 

line of communication. If he lives too far 
away, you will have to establish a second station, 
perhaps in a tree hut, or a playhouse in your yard. 
A distance of one hundred feet is long enough to 
furnish lots of fun. 

When I was a boy we built one of these rigs, but 
as it was long before the day of airplanes we called 
it an aerial conveyor. Its principal use was for 
exchanging notes, but I remember well the sending 
and receiving of other matter, including dishes of 
ice-cream, cake and other “‘perishables,’’ which con- 
trary to post office rulings we looked upon as “‘first 
class matter.”’ 

All that is required for the airmail service is a 


()* COURSE your chum should live next door 





receptacle hung upon a wire, with cords to pull it, 
but I am certain that you will prefer to build the 
airplane model shown in Fig. 1. If you were to 
visit my studio, you would see the original model, 
but lacking this opportunity you will find the neces- 
sary details, including dimensions of parts, in the 
accompanying diagrams, and I shall explain how to 
do the work. 

Figure 2 is a side view of the completed airplane, 
with its parts lettered. The body, called the 
“fuselage” and lettered “‘A,” is cut out of a board 
¥% inch thick. Figure 3 shows a pattern, marked 
off into squares to aid you in reproducing it. Each 
small square represents a space %-inch square. To 
enlarge the diagram, draw a rectangle 131% inches 

(Continued on page 494) 
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C. L. SEWING CIRCLE 
(Continued from page 491) 


oo.” She held up her muslin material. “‘I measured 
the mattress of my doll’s bed and it is 12 by 18 
inches. So I’ll cut the sheets 18 by 33, getting two 
out of one yard. I’ll make a quarter-inch hem on 
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the two long and a two-inch hem on the one short 
side and an inch-hem on the fourth. I'll work my 
initials in cross-stitch. 

“What do you think of my goods?” questioned 
Betty as she displayed a length of soft, white outing 
flannel. “It’s so very nice I thought I’d make it 
into a blanket. I’ll cut a piece 27 by 18 inches and 

(Continued on page 495) 


yA Keds model with the 

* popular vulcanized 

crepe rubber sole. At- 

tractive, snug-fitting, 

comfortable—and built 
for hard wear 


Shoes like the paws 
of a leopard 


HE paws of a leopard are soft and 
thick. Miles and miles over the rocky 
ground he travels in search of game— 
silently, stealthily creeping on his prey, 
then springing upon it with a powerful 
leap. 
Keds are built to give your feet much of 
the spring and power of the leopard’s 
paws. 


Keds soles are tough and springy—full 
of life and full of wear. Keds uppers are 
light and cool yet strong. They fit snugly. 
And their special Feltex innersoles keep 
the feet comfortable even on hottest days. 


You will find that in Keds you can walk 
farther, run faster and be lighter on your 
feet than ever before. There are no other 
shoes like Keds for every kind of game and 
sport and for grinding everyday wear. 

Keds come in all popular styles and at prices 
from $1.25 to $4.50. Your dealer either has 
genuine Keds or can get them for you. Look 
for the name Keds on the shoe. 


Our 1926 Keds Hand-book of Sports sent free if you 
address Dept.K-89, 1790 Broadway, New York City. 


United States Rubber ____United States Rubber Company = 


Keds — 


Trademark Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 


_ They are not Keds unless the 
ry ynameé Keds is on the shoe 
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(Continued from page 492) 


long by 134 inches wide, mark off %-inch divisions 
on the four lines, and connect opposite points with 
straight lines. Then upon the large squares locate 
the straight and curved lines exactly where they 
are shown upon the printed diagram. Cut out the 
piece with a coping-saw or other small saw, and 
smooth the edges with sandpaper: A file will be 
useful for smoothing up the curved surfaces. 

The center of the fuselage block is cut away to 
receive the mail receptacle, a cocoa tin can 114 
inches by 2% inches by 4 inches (I, Fig. 11). Drive 
the pair of screw-hooks J (Fig. 4) into the fuselage 
block as shown, so the tops will hold the can when 
it is pressed between them. Block B (Fig. 5) fits 
between fuselage block A and the top plane C 
(Fig. 2). 

Build the forward planes as shown in Fig. 6 of 
the two pieces of cigar-box wood C cut of the dimen- 
sions given in Fig. 7, with corners rounded, and eight 
struts D, also of cigar-box wood, of the size marked 
in Fig. 8. Fasten the struts between the planes 
with brads, %4 inch long. This work must be done 
carefully. Start holes in the center of the strut ends 
with a sharp brad-awl, also in the planes. Space 
the holes along the edges of the planes at equal dis- 
tances, and get them exactly the same in both 
pieces. You may split a strut or two in driving the 
brads, but you can cut new ones quickly. 

The rear or “elevating plane” E (Fig. 4) is of 
tin of the dimensions given in Fig. 9. 

The propeller F (Fig. 2) is a strip of tin from a 
tin can, cut of the shape and size shown in Fig. 10, 
then twisted to give its blade the correct pitch 
(Fig. 4). 

The aviator is cut out of a block of wood %-inch 
thick. Figure 12 is a pattern ruled off into squares 
to aid you in enlarging it. A file will be helpful in 
shaping the features. 

Paint all parts before assembling. A good color 
combination is a red fuselage, white planes, yellow 
struts, black mail-receptacle, aluminum propeller 
blades and brown clothing for the aviator. You 
may add red targets to the plane tips and letter 
“U.S. Airmail’’ upon the tail of the fuselage. You 
can buy small cans of enamel at 10-cent stores. 

In assembling, drive brads through the lower 
forward plane into the fuselage block, and drive 
hangar screw-eye L through the upper plane into 
block B. Drive the hangar screw-eye K into the 
tail of the fuselage, and tack plane E next to it. 
Fasten the propeller to the fuselage with the screw- 
eye G (Fig. 4), placing the iron washer H between 
for a bearing. Drive a small nail into the fuselage 
for a control lever, and notch the hands of the 
aviator to fit around it. Fasten the aviator in the 
cockpit with brads. 

Figure 1 shows the airplane suspended from its 
wire, marked N, which should be of No. 8 or 9 
galvanized wire. The tighter you pull the wire, the 
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better the airplane will go. A pair of small turn- 
buckles (P, Fig. 1), one at each end, will enable 
you to take up the slack after you have pulled the 
wire as tight as you can with your hands. Fasten 
the turnbuckles to the window casings or walls 
with heavy staples (O). 

Use heavy wrapping-twine for pulling the airplane 
along its wire. Tie these cords (Q) to screw-eyes 
G and R in the fuselage ends. Figure 1 suggests 
how to run the cords over pulleys (S) stapled to the 
window casings. Windlasses may be rigged up to 
wind the cords on. , 


OW 


THE TREASURE OF BELDEN 
PLACE 


(Continued from page 472) 


For a moment I couldn’t hear a thing. Then I 
knew what Patty meant. Someone was creeping 
up the stairs,-and then the stealthy footsteps went 
past our room and down the hall. We were stand- 
ing by the door now, wondering if we should bother 
Mrs. Fisher. And while we waited we heard a 
cry. Then there was a crash. 

That decided us. Hand in hand, we raced down 
the hall. In no time at all we reached the house- 
keeper’s door and: began to pound on it and call 
to her. I tried the knob, but it seemed as though 
someone were holding the door from the other side. 

Then came Mrs. Fisher’s voice. ‘“‘Go back to 
bed, girls!’ She sounded a little scared herself and 
rather cross. 

“But we heard a noise,’ quavered Patty, “and 
someone crying.” 

“Everything is all right. Now you must go back 
to your room at once.” 

After that, there was nothing to do but to retrace 
our steps. “It was just our imaginations anyway,” 
said Patty, and I agreed with her. 

Then, just as we turned to go into our room, we 
heard the cry again. 


(Part II of “The Treasure of Belden Place’’ will appear in the 
September issue of CHILD LIFE.) 





CHILD LIFE Literary 
Contest 


WING to the great number of 


contestants in the CHILD 
LIFE Literary Contest, the prize 
winners’ names will not be published 
this month, but you will find them 
in the September CHILD LIFE. 
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Cc. L. SEWING CIRCLE 
(Continued from page 493) 


I’ll bind the four sides with this pink, washable 
ribbon. Isn’t it a lovely color?” 
“It is lovely,” said Jane, admiringly. “You and 
I agree on the shade of pink to use, for my yarn is 
the same shade as your ribbon. I’m making a com- 
fortable of this flowered silkaline. The piece was 36 
inches wide, so I bought 2 of a yard. I shall cut 
two pieces of cotton batting each 27 inches by 18. 
Putting these together, I shall lay them on half the 
silkaline and fold the other half over. I'll turn back 
a quarter-of-an-inch hem and baste. Then I’ll sew 
them with a ‘blind stitch’—you know, Mother 
showed us how to make it so that the stitches could 
scarcely be seen? With that done I’ll do the ‘tack- 
ing.’ Starting at the lower, left-hand corner, I’ll 
put a pin every three inches over the whole surface 
of the material. Then I shall thread my big needle 
with this pink Germantown yarn—double thread, of 
course. A stitch down and up at each pin; snip 
the ends about two inches from the cloth; tie in a 
hard:knot, a double knot and trim the ends down to 
about an inch. It’s easy,” she added. ‘And the 
knots keep the cotton from slipping around.” 
“Now I understand why you needed a table,” 
said Virginia, “and your work sounds wonderful. 
Do you mind if I do mine at the other end of the 
table? I’m making a cover for the top of the bed. 
“The cretonne in my room is mostly blue, so I 
bought light blue poplin and some white poplin for 
trimming. I’ll cut strips 2% inches wide from the 
white and I’ll make the blue cover 32 by 24 inches 
—my doll’s bed is a little larger than yours, you 
know. It’s fifteen inches wide instead of twelve, 
and twenty inches long. Then 6% inches from the 
edge, I’ll put on the white strips. May I use some 
of the table, too? You see, as soon as'I finish the 
rolled hem on the blue part, I have to baste the 
white trimming on straight. Basting first and then 
sewing it by hand with tiny stitches, it will look well.” 
“T like your idea of a cross-stitch initial, Cath- 
erine,” added Virginia,” and I am going to put 
one on this coverlet. Only I think I’d better wait 
till it’s all finished. When I get home I am going 
to try it on the bed—tuck it around the pillows just 
right and see exactly where the initial ought to go. 
A white cross-stitch monogram would be pretty on 
the blue, but where would you put it? Over the 
pillows? Or in the oblong part below the pillows?” 
“I think the last idea would be better,’”’ decided 
Jane. ‘But all the same, I’d try it on the bed first.” 
With that everyone settled to work and in a sur- 
prisingly short time Catherine’s mother came out, 
bearing a tray on which were glasses of lemonade 
and plates of cookies. Work was quickly put aside. 
“T just love a sewing bee,’”’ remarked Betty as she 
sipped her lemonade daintily. 
“And I can guess where sewing bees get their 
name,” said Virginia. ‘““We’ve talked as much as 
any five bees could buzz, yet we’ve been busy, too.”’ 
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MOTTO: Responsibility. 


CREED: 


make it better. 
PLEDGE: Every day I will do at least one thing to show that I am a good citizen. 


Camping 

“That’s perfectly glorious!” said 
Miriam, after Miss Bradley, the 
counselor for the Brocton Good Citi- 
zens’ League, had outlined the plans 
for August. The other members did 
not say anything for a minute—it 
took them that long to recover from 
their surprise—then they began to 
re-echo Miriam’s enthusiasm with 
exclamations of their own. 
In fact, there was such a 


young athlete just out of college could 
show them about camping. For in- 
stance, there was swimming. He 
taught them new strokes and how to 
dive; and he taught them to row, for 
Mr. Jack—as the children called him 
—could handle a boat as well as he 
could swim. And he could fish as 
well as he could row, and he showed 
the older members how to troll and 


I live in one of the best countries in the world and wish to do all I can to 


they put the cottage and their sleep- 
ing tents in order, each of them 
making up hisown cot. They learned 
a good deal about camp cooking, too, 
and took turns washing the dishes 
afterwards and tidying up. 

They were particularly glad that 
they had spent so much time study- 
ing nature. Each of them kept a list 
of the birds he saw, and another list 

of. the birds whose calls he 
heard and recognized, and 


hubbub that Miss Bradley 
laughed and stuck her fin- 
gers in her ears and begged 
them to stop. 

“Well, it’s enough to 
make a fellow get excited!’ 
said Bill. ‘“‘To go camping 
for a whole week—”’ 

And the members of the 
Brocton league were at it 
again, talking over their 
good fortune and telling 
their counselor just what a 
good sport they thought she 


Suggestions for Camping Activities 


HAE the campers or picnickers divide into two 
teams, each side giving a “‘stunt”’ or a pageant or 
play for the entertainment of the others. 

Have an evening “‘sing’’ around the camp fire, 
singing patriotic and Good Citizen League songs, 
among others. 

Have an aquatic tournament to determine which 
members can swim the farthest and the best. 

Tell stories around the camp fire. One member 
may start a story, stopping at an interesting point and 
calling on another member to continue it, etc. 

Have each member think up a new game and teach 
it to the others. 

Track an animal to its lair in order to study it and 
know its habits better. Take snapshots wherever 
possible. 


still a third of the trees he 
was able to identify. On 
their last evening the rest 
of the campers gave a 
spread around the camp 
fire for the three whose lists 
had been the longest (Bill 
and Grace and Elizabeth 
were the fortunate mem- 
bers) and they finished up 
their glorious week of fun 


* and work by singing songs 


and telling stories. 
“Wasn't I right?” Miss 


was to think of such a plan. 

She protested that all she 

had done was to mention to a friend 
that she thought every Good Citizen 
should know the ins and outs of 
camping, and the friend had offered 
to loan them her cottage in Pine 
Woods for a week. 

Miss Bradley’s brother, Jack, went 
with them—he wanted a vacation, 
too, he said, and besides, there were 
many things which this bronzed 


cast their reels and the younger ones 
the proper way to use a pole and line. 

The boys and girls soon learned 
that there’s a great deal of work 
connected with a week’s camping; 
but with Miss Bradley and her 
brother to show them how, they 
found this almost as pleasant as their 
play. The first thing every day, 
after their morning dip and breakfast, 
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Bradley asked them. 

“Hasn’t camping helped 
you to be more loyal and courageous 
and to co-operate with others?” 

“You bet!” said Bill. 

And “You bet!” said the other 
members, too. 

“Tt’s a regular Good Citizens’ 
League stunt,” added Miriam, com- 
paring her coat of tan with that of 
her nearest neighbor. ‘‘Let’s go 
camping every summer!” 
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League Membership 


Any boy or girl who is a reader of CHILD LIFE may become 
a member of the league and, upon application, giving his name, 
age and address, will receive a membership pin. We shall be 
glad to help you start a branch league among your friends, and 
shall mail you a handbook and pins for the boys and girls 
whose names, ages, and addresses you send us. 

Address all inquiries to Frances Cavanah, manager, Child 
Life Good Citizens’ League, 536 S. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


A Good Citizen—Camping 


. I learned a new swimming stroke. 

. I helped teach another child a new stroke. 

I helped row a boat. 

. I dug my own bait for fishing. 

. I helped pitch a tent. 

I made a fire with no paper and only two matches. 

. I learned to cook a new dish over the camp fire. 

. I washed the camp dishes. 

g. I tidied up my tent. 

10. I made my own cot. 

11. I was cheerful about camp duties. 

12. I was careful to obey the grown-up in charge of the camp or 
picnic. 

13. I told a story or helped give a stunt around the camp fire. 

14. 1 learned to recognize another bird by its plumage. 

15. I learned to recognize another bird by its call. 

16. I learned to recognize several new trees. 

17. I tracked an animal in order to study its habits. 

18. I took a picture of a woodland animal (or helped a friend 
take one). 

19. I made a list of the trees I saw and recognized on an outing. 

20. I made a list of the birds I saw and was able to recognize on 
an outing. 

21. I learned a new game. 

22. I taught a game to my friends. 

23. I kept my temper when I lost in a game or contest. 

24. I learned to recognize several new plants. 

25. I played fair. 


ON ANON 


An Honor Point is awarded for each day a good citizenship 
deed is recorded. The monthly Honor Roll lists the names of 
those who earn twenty-five or more points, and there is a prize 
for members who earn 250 points during twelve consecutive 
months. Other good deeds may be substituted for those 
suggested above, and the best original activities are published 
and awarded extra points. Write your name, age and address 
at the top of a blank sheet of paper, then each day you can 
record the date and your deed or deeds for that day. Send 
your August list of good deeds in time to reach us by September 
5th, if you want to see your names on the Honor Roll. 


Honor Roll for May 


The following members earned twenty-five or more honor 
points during May: 


CHILD 


William Apple Helen Hostetter John Riddle 
Margaret Balcom Elsie Hurley Kathryn Robbins 
Norman Barron Dale Ihlenfeldt Wilbur Rush 
Helen Basford Stanley Ihlenfeldt Felix Russo’ 
Mary Bately Ernest Jones Elizabeth Sargent 
Robert Bemm Dorothy Kanis Helen Schaefer 
Hilda Benzel Viola Kanis John Schenning 
Irva Blood Pauline Kanzler Augusta Schoenky 
Robert Blood Helen Koons Elaine Schuelke 
Virginia Blunt Lillian Kurtz Marjorie Sennett 
Alice Bodal Corenne Lake Ethel Sherman 
Lavinia Briggs Edna Lake Harley Shotliff 
Ernest Brown Frances Lee Maxwell Small 
Dorothy Buckley Pauline Leighton Ernestine Steffen 
Raymond Cahill Fern McDougall Phyllis Stokes 
Christine Calabrese Betty J. Macy Thomas Stone 
Kathryn Corwin Reginald Marshall Albert Taylor 
Virginia Crever Rosie Mehling Virginia Temple 
Russell Curtis Ruby Memler Toster Terrio 
Rodger Dodge Eleanor Meyer Jane Tilden 
Annie Mae Ferrell Marjorie Murdoch Texie Tilton 
Jimmie Ferrell Ruth Nelson Ruth Tryon 
Albert Fornarotto Gertrude Nett Henrietta Vosburgh 
Margaret Gibbons Ruth Nett Jane Walker 

Ella Grinder Gwendolyn Newe Carl White 
Emma Guzzi Glenn Pacey I Wickerst 
Virginia Harigan Verne Pacey — J. 

Muriel Hayward Alvin Pagel Nellie Wolcott 
Ruby Holtdorf Josephine Pingitore Jane Wright 
Ruth Holtdorf Marjorie Rice Elizabeth Zeis 
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SUMMER AFTERNOON 


POLLY CHASE 


ARBARA sleeps in the pansy bed 
And the sunshine tiptoes over her head. 
Three petals fall from a yellow rose 
And a butterfly lights on the end of her nose. 


m wm 


BALLOON STRINGS 


By MARY CAROLYN DAVIES 


GIANT blew these bubbles! 
How big his pipe, and, oh, 
The way his huge red cheeks puffed out 
When he began to blow! 


Not toy balloons—but bubbles! 
Whatever folks may say, 

They’re bubbles from a bubble pipe 
A giant blew one day. 


O giant, clever giant, 
I’d like to ask one thing: 
How is it that your bubbles 
Come always on a string? 


When Bob and I blow bubbles 
Each new-blown bubble fails; 
The bubbles from our bubble-pipe 

Have never any tails! 
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She is three inches higher than the seat dd a big chair 
—and you can make her work! 


This great big beautiful 
doll is for you! 


Just think! this doll is as big as a baby sister. You can have 
the best time taking her to your tea parties and playing with her 
without fear of hurting her—for she is non-breakable. 

You can take off and put on her pretty patent leather slippers, pink silk stock- 
ings, pink organdie dress and bonnet that just matches, and petticoat and undies. 

he never, never cries but she says, “‘Ma-ma’”’ to you very sweetly. 

You can put her to bed and she closes her big blue eyes. She has the 
prettiest brown bobbed hair. You can even make her walk. 

And she can be your very, very own. 


How you can make this doll your 
very own—without cost 


Just go to the mothers of your playmates and tell them about CuILp LiFe. 
Take this copy along and show them all the things that give you such a good time. 

Tell them about Pudgy and Jolly J’s and Who's Who in the Zoo, and 
how you make up the cut- outs. They want to know, too, about ‘‘Little Artists,” 
“Good Citizens’ League,” “Joy Givers’ Club,” and particularly about “‘In Music 
Land,”’ if their little girls are taking music lessons. 

They will see the fun it will mean to their little girls to have CH1LD LIFE 
to read and will give you a subscription. Mother, too, will gladly help you in 
getting subscriptions from her friends. 

Send us just four yearly subscriptions other than your own and the $12.00 
you have collected and your address, and we will send the doll by parcel post 
the day we get your letter. 


—SEND IN THIS ENTRY BLANK RIGHT AWAY— 


Write your name and address on this entry blank, tear it out and send it 
in. We will write you a letter telling more about how you can easily get the 
four subscriptions and we will send you order blanks. 


CHILD LIFE, D5 
536 South Clark St., Chicago, III. 


Yes, I want that great big beautiful doll. Tell me more about how I can win it and send 
me order blanks right away. 


ORE PRI a6 vc rnigdredcecdetih cnn «cmos ihn tied ede task . 
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WHO’S WHO IN 
THE ZOO 


NUMBER XXXII 
By RUTH BRADFORD 


ORAL islands, feathery palms, 
silver flying fishes and a tur- 
quoise sea—how I love them! 

I am not so fond, though, of 
those dark-skinned natives of the 
South Pacific islands who steal 
upon us when either my wife or I 
are sitting on our one brownish 
mottled egg in our nest. (Our 
nest, you know, like others in our 
colony, is in a hole or creek on a 
rocky coast or on a bare, sandy 
island.) These natives creep upon 
us, if we don’t watch out, in order 
to capture us and, perhaps, eat our , 
tough, fishy flesh. Or, if they can’t 
catch us, they may pluck our two 
long bright-colored  tail-feathers. 
These they want to weave into 
baskets or else they want them as 
a headdress when they go to war 
or, perhaps, to a funeral! 

If you should cross the Indian 
Ocean or the south Pacific you 
might see for yourself our lovely 
long willowy tail-feathers. Per- 
haps you’d see us flying great dis- 
tances from land, flapping our 
wings like a duck and following 
your ship. Although our four-toed 
feet are webbed and we can swim 
well and rest upon the waves, you 
might see some of us soaring in 
the air a whole day without once 
alighting anywhere. ° 

Our scientific name is PHAETHON 
RUBRICAUDA (you tell our every 
day one!) for, like Phaethon in the 
old fable, we try to follow the path 
of the sun. Each day we fly on 
and on, now diving straight down 
for our dinner of a flying fish or 
some other creature of the sea. 

If I should alight on the mast- 
head of your ship, you’d notice my 
strong, pointed bill and feathery 
head as well as my webbed feet and 
long tail. And you’d see that, 
counting my tail (I’m more than 
half tail) I’m over three feet long. 

You might not see me on the 
mast-head, though. Perhaps I’d 
be resting on the back of some huge 
sleepy turtle, day-dreaming with 
him amid the beautiful coral islands, 
waving palms and turquoise sea. 
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NUMBER THIRTY-TWO 
Dear Children: Read about me on page 498, then 
tell my name and color me in my really truly 
colors. Mail me so I'll reach Ruth Bradford, 
CHILD LIFE, 536 S. Clark Street, Chicago, IIl., 


Be sure to send your name 


and age and address with the page you color. 
The two best pages and answers by a girl win a prize, 
and so do the two best pages and answers by a boy. 
The names of the boys and girls who do the next 
best pages and answers are listed on our Honor Roll. 








PARENTS’ PAGE 


TO WHOM IS HONOR DUE? 
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By CLARA INGRAM JUDSON 


Mrs. Hunter as she greeted her friend at the 

front door. “Spring called me, so I gathered 
up my basket of mending, and here I am. Haven't 
you some work that you can bring out on the porch? 
I am positively hungry for fresh air and conversa- 
tion. 

“You always have the best ideas!"’ cried her friend, 
Elizabeth Eaton, happily, “I’m mending a dress of 
Betty's. It won't take me a minute to get it and 
then we can talk. Isn't it wonderful to be out-of- 
doors again and to know that summer is here at 
last?’ she added, smiling, as she seated her friend 
on the porch and hurried indoors‘ for her own 
handiwork. 

A few minutes later the two were comfortably 
settled, with work going beautifully and a good talk 
impending. 

“Now you begin,” said Mrs. Eaton with a smile. 
“You have something on your mind, Ellen. I can 
see that as plainly as day.” 

“Yes, I have,” admitted Mrs. Hunter,” and of 
course it is the children. I'll declare, if it isn't one 
problem about them, it is another!” 

Mrs. Eaton laughed gaily. 

“What would you expect ?"’ she exclaimed. *“Would 
you have children so dull that it took no study to 
solve the riddle of their personalities? I rather 
guess not! Of course, they are a problem—Jack is 
one and Jane is another and darling little Margaret 
is another. For the matter of that, you are one and 
so am I and that is not calling us bad names either— 
it’s merely stating a fact.” 

“Not a very nice fact,” conceded Mrs. Hunter. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” replied her friend. “I can't 
see that it is either good or bad—it’s just a fact. 
Everything in life is a problem; happiness depends 
much upon our skill in working out answers. Of 
course, if there weren't an answer—but there is, to 
everything. That's the comfortable side of daily 
living; we know we are never set at a problem we 
cannot solve. The answer is always close at hand, 
though I do admit that sometimes we are slow in 
finding it, albeit when found it is always so simple. 

“But that is getting off the subject. What is the 
lesson for to-day? Maybe together we can figure 
it out.” 

“That's what I am hoping,” said Mrs. Hunter, 
laying down her work, the better to talk. “It’s 
this business of respect. I don’t know what to do 
about it.” 

“Well, of all things!’ exclaimed Mrs. Eaton. 
“Why do anything?” 

“I haven't,” replied Mrs. Hunter. “I've just 
taken for granted that the children would respect old 
people and sick people and such—I've always acted 
respect for them to see. 
all right.” 

“But Jack is eight and beginning to think for him- 
self,"’ mused Mrs. Eaton. 

“Exactly,” replied her friend. 


[wis is too fine a day to work indoors,” said 


“This noon, while 





. go then, for it was school time. 


And until now it has beens. 


he was at home, an elderly man called, soliciting 
sales. I have no idea who he was, and he certainly 
did not act in a fashion to inspire respect. And 
Jack was not respectful—not in the least. 

“When the man had gone, I chided Jack, and he 
turned on me in great surprise and said, * But, 
Mother, why should I respect him? Why should a 
person respect anyone who acts as he did?’ Of 
course, I replied, “ Because of his age.’ But Jack 
quickly added, “Everyone gets old. Just that 
really is no reason for respect, Mother.’ I let it 
But he will be 
coming home soon and positively, though I think my 
idea is right, I can’t think how to explain it to him so 
he will understand. 

“Why should children be respectful to elders who 
do not act in a way that inspires respect? Is the 
notion just a hang-over from olden times? Or is 
there a real basis for it? I've been wondering.” 

“Most people who are of an age, conventionally 
respected, do act in a fine, dignified manner,” said 
Mrs. Eaton thoughtfully. “‘So there is a real basis 
for the convention.” 


“Yes, they do,” conceded Mrs. Hunter. “But 
there are exceptions numerous enough to make one 
pause. And it does seem as though the exceptions 
grow in number.” 

“Does that matter?” asked Mrs. Eaton. “Doesn't 
one give respect to age and dignity because one is 
the sort of person who recognizes and admires those 
qualities rather than because those traits are marked 
in any particular person?” 


“You mean, in Jack’s case, that he should be the 
kind of boy who respects an elderly man and should 
give that respect even though some particular person 
may not appear to deserve it? That is an interest- 
ing idea.” 

“I believe it is the real basis of one’s attitude to 
both people and laws. One gives respect to persons 
and obedience to laws because one is the kind of 
person cultured enough to recognize age and dignity 
and law and all that—not because one finds every 
person or every law in accord with one’s personal 
idea of fitness. 

“Admit frankly to Jack that the old man he hap- 
pened to notice did not act as we wish he had. But 
also admit that his actions should be no guide to 
Jack. Jack knows and does better. If we teach 
our children this, we train them to have their own 
high standards rather than to borrow standards 
from whomever they happen to be with at the 
moment.” 


“| like that idea,” said Mrs. Hunter, after a little 
pondering. “I think the notion of setting our own 


standards and living up to them regardless of what 
others do is one that would help the children in many 
a situation. 


‘Funny, isn’t it,” she added fondly, “how simple 


a problem is, once you get the answer? 
I came for a talk.” 


I'm glad 
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YOUR*SUTT AND DOLLY oS 


Designed by CHIQUET. With Patterns. 


bee is having a wonderful time building sand castles, 
sailing his boat and playing ball at the seashore. 

He is happy, too, because he is so comfortable in the little suits 
Mother has made for him. 

A plain, untrimmed, sailor suit of linen is just the thing to 
wear mornings. 

In the afternoon a pongee smock with Peter Pan collar and 
cuffs and a pair of tight little trousers is quite the thing. 

Bobby's favorite suit is in one piece with a small tucked vestee. 
It is made of wash silk and is very easy to put on. 


CHILD LIFE has patterns for comfortable play suits like 
Bobbys’, so that any little boy may have them. 

Pattern No. 4765, 4 sizes; 2, 3, 4 and § years. 

Pattern No. 5130, 3 sizes; 2, 4, and 6 years. 

Pattern No. 4978, 3 sizes; 2, 4, and 6 years. 

Patterns are 20 cents each. 

We are always delighted to answer any questions Mother may 
care to ask, if she will send a stamped, self-addressed envelope 
to CHILD LIFE Pattern Department, care Rand M¢Nally & 
Company, 536 S. Clark Street, Chicago. 
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THE BILLOW BOUNDERS 


By John Dukes McKee. 





DIRECTIONS 


IRST mount the sheet on strong cardboard and then make the 

three pieces. Get a needle and thread. Knot the thread and 
run it lengthwise through the cardboard at the place where the dotted 
line is shown. Then run the thread lengthwise through the small 
fish and tie to the tip of the fishing pole. Move the small fish 
down on the thread until it is about three-quarters of an inch from 
the edge of the cardboard. With a pin or a very small paper fastener, 
punch a hole at the black dot near the top of the waves, and then run 


it through the black dot near the bottom of the boat. Fasten the pin 
or clip so that the two pieces cannot become separated, but leave 
enough freedom for them to move easily. To make the Billow Bound- 
ers bound, hold the toy at the side and rest it on any flat surface. 
Move it back and forth, and as the Bouncing Billy rocks on the waves 
the foolish fisherman catches a minnow, and the BIG fish comes to 
the surface for a sly glance at the fisherman. 





LADY BEAR PLAYS DOCTOR 


Zoozoosia Bear is a lady of great 
experience. She has reared seven 
little bears (sometimes quite liter- 
ally), and knows just what to do 
every time anything goes wrong. 
Zoozoosia has nursed her family 
through the perils of bear-knees, pip 
and corns on the cob with wonderful 
success. 

Across the street from Zoozoosia 
lives a leather Indian family named 
Gwotchygwunk. There is Chief 
Bigcheese Gwotchygwunk and his 
wife Minneheehee, and little Pap- 


pussy Gwotchygwunk. The big 
leather chief was out hunting but- 
ton-faced birds with a pork-and- 
bean-shooter on the second Thursday 
of last week, leaving Minneheehee 
home to ha-ha with little Pappussy 
Gwotchygwunk. 

The mama and Baby Indian 
played tiddledy-wrinkles with pho- 
nograph records all day long and 
then brushed their leather teeth 
vigorously and went to bed early. 

Mrs. Zoozoosia Bear retired early 
on the same Thursday of the same 
week and was quite astonished to 
hear a knock on her door at about 
a quarter after thirteen o'clock. 
Mrs. Bear lumbered out of bed and 
opened the door, disclosing her lady 
Indian friend. 

“How!” grunted Minneheehee. 
“Heap sorry wake up old mamma 
bear. Pappussy Gwotchygwunk 
gottem heap big tummy ache. 
Come fix “um.” 

Mrs. Bear put on her rubbers and 


THE TOYTOWN TATTLER 


By Alfred Wideman 


shawl and accompanied the Indian 
doll to the leather wigwam. Pap- 
pussy was well covered up with a 
sky-green blanket, and was howling. 
Mrs. Bear removed the blanket and 
discovered a brick on top of Pap- 
pussy, which she promptly removed. 
Pappussy stopped howling and went 
to sleep at once, snoring sweetly 
through his ears. 

“Heap big wind to-night,” ex- 
plained Minneheehee. Might 
blowem ‘itty baby outa bed. Keep 
‘im in with brick." Mrs. Bear was 
horrified. 

“TI guess you'd have a tummy 
ache too, if someone laid a brick on 
you, she rhymed unconsciously. 
The next time, let Pappussy blow!” 

**What—bubbles?”” asked the 
Indian mother innocently. But 
Mrs. Bear was already on her way 
home, wearing her rubbers back- 
wards and her shawl inside out in 
sheer indignation. 


ELEPHANT LOSES CONTEST 


Quick! Tell us what animal has 
the longest nose. No, it isn't a 
goldfish. No, it isn't a flea. No,— 
No, guess again. It’s Mrs. L. F. 


‘Aunt, who gives you her Sunday- 


go-to-meeting teeth to make the 
scale of C look so nice and white on 
your piano. Are we all agreeing? 
Will the little boy or little girl who 
has a longer nose than an elephant 
please stand up? 

A very strange thing happened a 
short while ago. A contest was 
staged in Toytown to find out who 
really had the longest nose. All 
kinds of toys entered, just for the 
fun of it, for it was commonly 
agreed that the elephant contestant 
would win without the slightest 
doubt. There was much excite- 
ment over a green rubber garter- 
snake who tried to compete, one 
judge insisting that he was ALL 
nose, and another declaring he was 
nothing but a tail. They couldn't 
agree, so he was allowed to stay in. 
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Price 4, Gumdrops 


Well, the contestants were all 
assembled, with everyone expecting 
the elephant to win by an easy 
margin, of course. The unexpected 
happened. Try to be calm when 
you hear about it: Just as the 
whistle blew and the judges walked 
down the long line of smiling ani- 
mals to pick out the longest nose, 
the elephant turned completely 
around to talk to a friend, and was 
promptly awarded the booby prize! 


TOYTOWN HAS 
MOVIE THEATER 


Everybody in Toytown is very 
busy these nights rushing to the 
movies. The Toytown movies, 
however, are of a different kind 
from those you like to see. The 
toys are wildly thrilled to sit for 


hours and watch picture post cards 
move past their eyes from east to 
west on a cheesecloth belt revolved 
by two Teddy Bears. Two mon- 
keys also assist, one placing new 
cards on the belt, the other taking 
off those that have been viewed. 

The audience was greatly pro- 
voked last night by a stupid mistake 
made by one of the monkeys. He 
put the postals on backwards, and 
instead of salmon-pink sunsets, the 
audience was greeted by card after 
card with the message: “Having a 
fine time; wish you were here. 
Saugatuck, Michigan." A _ panic 
was averted by a timely song from 
monkey number two. 








CLUB MOTTO 
The only joy I keep is what I give away 


Since children are the real Joy Givers, CHILD LIFE is providing them with the Joy Givers’ Club 


The purpose of this Club is to give joy to the readers of CHILD LIFE and to encourage expression 
in its members. 


Any reader of CHILD LIFE of twelve years of age or under may become a member of this club, 
whether a regular subscriber or not. 


This department is composed of original creations by the children themselves. 


Short joy-giving contributions in prose, verse, or jingle are welcome. 


Well illustrated stories are 


especially desired. All drawings should be done on white unruled paper. 
The contributions must be original and be the work of children of twelve and under. 
If you know ways to give joy to others, write about them in story form, and send your story to CHILD 


LIFE. Miss Waldo will give your letters and contributions personal attention. 


be returned. 


For Joy Givers’ Club membership cards write to 


CHILD LIFE 


CarE OF RAND MENALLY & CoMPANY 


THE SONG OF THE TREES 


The trees bow to each other 
And then again to me. 

They sing a song of welcome 
That sounds just like the sea. 


BETsy WINTER, 
Age 9. Washington, D. C. 
Dear Miss Waldo: 

I live in Greece, but I am over in America 
just for a visit. I got my first CHILD 
LIFE when I was six years old. I like it 
very very much. I am going over to 
Greece this March. Here is a poem. 


CARAVAN 


O, if I had a caravan, 
I’d roam from dawn till dark. 
I’d sleep inside my gypsy house 
Then get up with the lark, 
And gather sticks and make a fire 
To boil the breakfast tea. 
O, — a caravan, how jolly it would 


Sincerely yours, 


Lots RIEss, 


Age 8%. Springfield, Mass. 


Dear Miss Waldo: 

I have been taking CHILD LIFE ever 
since it was first published. I like the 
magazine very much. I take it up to school 
and read stories to the boys and girls in 
my class. They enjoy them. I nave a 
sister who is 8 years old and I am 10. 


No manuscripts can 


ROSE WALDO, Editor 


536 S. CLARK STREET 











LOUISE AND BETTY LENTZ 


I am sending you a picture of our dog 


Pepper, with Louise and me. 


Age 10%. 
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Betty LENTz, 


Nashville, Mich. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


SONG 


Up and down the air you float 
Like a little fairy boat; 

I should like to sail the sky, 
Gliding like a butterfly. 


Age 8. VIRGINIA BURTON 


Dear Miss W 

I enjoy CHILD LIFE very much and 
like to read the stories in it. Here is a 
story of my dog. 


SHOT 


We have a little dog, whose name is 
“Shot.” He is five years old. We used to 
— a sheep but it died when it was 

ee years Oo ld. One day Mother gave 
iShot’ a panof food. The cian was calling 
for something to eat, so “Shot” picked up 
the pan and carried it out to the sheep, set 
it down in front of the sheep and laid down 
to watch the sheep eat it. 


FINDLEY LERoy SMITH, 


Age 9. Mt. Washington, Mo. 


MY MOTHER 


Just think how much God loves me; 
To think that He gave me you, 

So kind, so good, so thoughtful,— 

I love you, I do! 


LAVONNE MALOOF, 


Age 8. Indianapolis, Ind. 





Wanted 


Women....Girls 
to Decorate 
Giftwares 


a ee 


No Special = \ \ 


Ability Needed 


HIS ts the wonderfully interest- 
ing occupation that is now pos- 
sible for you to enter through the 
instruction of Fireside Industries. 
Thework is unusually interesting and 
pays exceptionally well There is 
no Canvassing, no monotonous drud- 


wherever you live. New system of 
instruction devised by M. Gabriel 
Andre Petit makes the work so easy 
that almost anyone can do it. 


° : , 
Fascinating Home Work 
Can you imagine anything so fas- 
cinating as decorating Art Novelties 
at home? Could any other kind of 
work be so pleasant as applying 
beautiful dedene in colors to such 
artistic objects as candlesticks, 
wooden toys, parchment lamp 
shades, wall plaques, picture 
sewing tables, gate-leg tables? Then 
there are greeting cards to be colored, 
and cushion tops and other textile 
articles to be decorated in Batik, 
and fascinating objects of copper 
= brass to be etched in beautiful 
Many women do this work solely GABRIEL ANDRE PETIT 
for the pleasure o! ART DIRECTOR 
things, but it is = a splendid » way to make money at home, 
for there is a tremendous demand for gift wares. 


. datiefection Guaranteed 


reside Ind guarantees entire satisfaction to each 
of its members. It after Sens, a instruction, you 
are not entirely pleased and money will be 


sal your 
refunded in fuli. You have only to foliow the directions and 
yor 


it is amazing to see what beautiful ‘ou can make 
Think of earning $2.00 in j one hour, for example, by 
decorating a pair of candlesticks! Do you wonder that mem- 


bers of Fireside Industries are so enthusiastic about the work? 


ee. FREE! 


The enema a nat Fireside Industries, illustrated in 
color, which explains all about this new way to earn money 
= ae will be = to you on request and without obliga- 


ished without extra 
charge. Simply mail the coupon, A write, enclosing two- 
cent stamp to help pay postage. 


FIRES? DE INDUSTRIES 


Dept. 9- Adrian, Michigan 
[mone ee, Dept. 9-K 1 
| Adrian, Michig 
Please send aeunihas FREE, the beautiful illus- | 
trated Book of In . explaining how I may 
| earn money at — “9 decorating Art Novelties. I | 
enclose two-cent 
PIA x idsipbbewadih than dbbes cok opin hue <6d00s 
| NS 50s Eben ES Re eae nade 65552 oeeensbauda | 
| City | 


CHILD LIFE 





Dear Miss Waldo: 

I read CHILD LIFE and would like to 
be a member of the Joy Givers’ Club and 
receive a membership card. 

I live on a farm near Mancos, Colorado. 
Mancos is noted for being the gateway to 
Mesa Verde National Park (known all over 
the world.) Mesa Verde National Park is 
a canyon where many years ago (before 
the arrival of Columbus,) Indians lived on 
the sides of cliffs and built houses, or 
dwellings out of mud. They were driven 
out by other Indians, and these wonderful 
houses made out of mud are still there, 
and many tourists visit Mesa Verde every 
year to see them. 


Age 11. 











SAM H. ROESSLER, 
Mancos, Colo. 


SKIES 


Pink and purple 
Are the skies, 

Waiting for the 
Sun to rise! 


MARGARET WAUNETA HILL, 


Age 5. Curtis, Neb. 





Dear Miss Waldo: 

I received your letter and membership 
card yesterday, and am sending another of 
my original poems, hoping you will be 
able to oli it. Also I am sending a 
snapshot of my brother, sister and my- 
self. I am the oldest. 

I am happy to belong to the Joy Givers’ 
Club, because I have been trying for a long 
time to make others happy and I am 
keeping the club motto in mind constantly. 


Joyfully yours, 
JANICE MORGAN MEREDITH 


THE KATY-DID 


— Katy-did! What did Katy 
Katy-did! Katy-did! That I’ll tell to 
you. 


Let me have a song book—Ho!— 
Then of-Katy you shall know. 
Katy-did! 


Katy-did! Katy-did! 
Katy-did! Katy-did! 


say! 
Katy said, ‘The storm winds blow! 
I'll fly from the cold, cold snow!” 
Katy-did! 


JANICE MORGAN MEREDITH 


Katy ran away. 
What did Katy 
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SUMMER 


Let us all come out to play 

On this bright clear summer day, 
Pick some pretty roses fair,— 
Skies in here and skies out there. 


Along the seashore we will go 

To gather seashells white as snow. 
Find some seashells pink and fair,— 
Skies in here and skies out there. 


ALICE HENDRICK, 


Age 9. Des Moines, Iowa 


SHIP. AHOY! 


It was Wednesday, the first day in three 
days it was not raining and Wenonah 
drove us out to the farm about one o’clock. 

We went down to the lake close by and 
were going to the island on the other side 
but the boat was full of water and it was 
half an hour before we got it out. 

After a long time we started but we did 
not make much time because Helen, the 
youngest, was the only one that knew 
anything about rowing. After a long time 
we got there but had to go almost around 
the island to get a place to land. 

Oh, yes, no one lived on it and only a 
few people had been on it. 

After a long tiresome trip we landed 
and Marion (the oldest) was first to get on 
it and she soon found out that the weeds 
were too thick to go very far, so we rested 
and started back. 

We had gone about 20 yards when Helen 
lost her balance and fell, but by good luck 
Wenonah caught her before she was wet 
all over. In the excitement Marion fell 
overboard and did get wet all over. It 
was shallow enough for her to stand up 
and she said she was not going to get in 
again because the water was so warm and 
nice, so “‘Punk’’ said she was going to get 
out, too, and soon we were all in the 
water. 

Marion and: Wenonah got in back and 
Helen and “Punk” in front and pushed 
the boat. 

We were not quite half way back when 
Marion said she felt something hit her leg. 
We all jumped in the boat then as fast as 
we could and rowed almost all the rest 
of the way back but Wenonah said we 
were going too slow so she jumped out and 
pulled the boat the rest of the way. 

We were so hungry by this time that we 
= to a store about half a mile away 

-o ot something to eat (by luck Helen 
had my cents!), and then we went home. 
It was 6 o'clock when we got home. 


HELEN BEVIS, 
Lakeland, Fla. 


A TREASURE 


A certain band of pirates had heard of 
a very rich treasure, and, being pirates, 
they wanted it very much. They made 
up their minds to get it. The first thing 
that they did was to question everybody 
they saw where it was. Finally they saw 
an old ragged man and they asked him 
if he knew where the treasure was. He 
said he did and he told them where it was. 
They went directly and found on an old 
deserted shore an iron cask. In the iron 
cask they found a tin one. In the tin one 
they found a silver one, and in the silver 
one they found a gold one and in that was 
the long sought treasure. Imagine how 
surprised they were when they saw a book 
named CHILD LIFE! They read a story 
in it and it was so interesting that they 
had their Captain read to them every 
night. 

IONE KUECHLE, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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THE MUSIC I MAKE 


I play the white piano keys, 
With all my fingers play; 
And how I hope a little tune 

Will make itself some day! 


Mary E. SEEMANN, 


Age 1l. Eau Claire, Wis. 


Dear Miss Waldo: 

I have taken CHILD LIFE for over a 
year and I want you to know how much 
I enjoy it. 

I am especially interested in ‘‘Just Around 
Our Corner,” and { can hardly wait for 
my next copy of CHILD LIFE to come, 
so that I can read the rest of it. I also 
am very fond of “The Toytown Tattler” 
and “The Joy Givers’ Club.” 

I am nine years old and in the fifth 
grade. I am sending you a poem I made 
up by myself one evening when I looked 
out and saw the hills a deep pink and blue. 

We live on a farm and we get a beautiful 
view of the mountains. My father runs a 
chicken ranch and has two thousand baby 
chickens. 

I have two cats and a bantam hen. I 
like farm life very much. 


Lovingly yours, 


ELIZABETH FLOoRY, 


Age 9. Hemet, Calif. 


SUNSET 


The sunset is a lovely thing, 

It always makes me want to sing. 

I love the colors on the hills 

That come before the evening chills. 


And now to colors pale it dies. 

Those lovely colors in the skies! 

The robin hushes his pretty song, 

And goes to his nest forthe night so long. 


And now it dies to deep, deep blue, 
And loses its colors of wonderful hue; 
I think I love the sunset best, 

Before I go to my peaceful rest. 


ELIZABETH FLorRY, 


Age 9. Hemet, Calif. 


Dear Miss Waldo: 

I would like to be a Joy Giver very much. 
Will you send me a membership card please? 
I want to tell CHILD LIFE readers about 
my trip to Colorado last summer. I went 
to Pike’s Peak on August fifth. It surely 
— cold up there. The snow was two feet 

eep. 

On the sixth we went to Seven Falls and 
climbed 300 steps and then went up to 
Helen Hunt Jackson’s grave, Cave of the 
Winds and other places. 

The day after that we went to Green 
Mountain Falls, Rainbow Falls and other 
beautiful parts of Colorado. (We go out 
every summer.) Then a few days after 
that we went to Garden of the Gods and 
saw some mighty interesting things. 

I like CHILD LIFE very much. I like 
every story in it. . I was one of your readers 
last year and would like to be one this 
year. I am in the fourth grade at school. 


Love to CHILD LIFE and her readers, 


BARBARA JEAN Hays, 


Age 9. Van Buren, Ark. 


MY HONEY 


I have a little pussy 

And I have named her ‘“‘Honey;” 
There’s not a soul can buy my cat 
For any amount of money. 


EVELYN DOWNING, 


Age 11. South Orange, N. J. 


CHILD LIFE 


Dear Miss Waldo: 


I am a joy giver and get CHILD LIFE 


every month. I like it very much. I 


hope you will print this letter and also 


the poem I am sending you. 


like the beach—it is so nice, 
But when the water’s cold as ice, 
I do not stay, but run away, 
Run away back home to play! 


Sincerely yours, 


JOSEPH T. KLAPPER, 


Age 8. New York City. 


Dear Miss Waldo: 

I read CHILD LIFE and think it is very 
fine. I wish to become a member of your 
club. I am sending you my picture taken 
at Grammy’s in Indiana, just after Mother, 
Daddy and I arrived from Manila. 

I had a swell time on the boat. That 
was my home for two months. We were 
in Hong Kong and Shanghai, China, but I 
did not like it. Best of all was when I went 
swimming at Waikiki Beach. 





WILLIAM HOWEL HANSEL 


I think Honolulu is very pretty and was 
sorry we could not stay there. We stopped 
in San Francisco ten days, then we went 
down the coast. We were in Corinto, 
Nicaragua, but only stayed five hours. 

We were delayed getting into Balboa, 
Panama, for we had to help a ship in dis- 
tress. It was the Pacific mail boat. It 
ran on the rocks at the Island of Cano. 
We took the passengers on to Panama with 
us. 

It was great fun going through the canal. 
I was so excited I could not eat. It was 
raining when we arrived in Colon, so we 
could not go ashore for two hours. It was 
very rough in the Carribean Sea, but I 
did not get seasick. 

We stopped at Port au Prince, Haiti. 
The natives are very black and some ride 
on donkeys. We arrived at Hampton 
Roads July first and I went tomy Grammy’s 
for the Fourth. 


In Manila the mosquitoes aren’t polite. 
They simply hang around all night, 
And as I hopped into my bed, 

The lizards chirped from overhead. 


Love from your little reader, 
WILLIAM HOWEL HANSEL, 


Age 9. Washington, D. C. 
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A careful mother, 
and yet— 


OU may be the most adoring, 

careful mother in the world and 
yet overlook this fundamental fact 
about nutrition: 


That unless everyday foods provide 
children with a small amount of iodine, 
they run a big risk of goiter and im- 


paired health. 


Unfortunately in most communities, 
such foods —and even drinking water— 
lack iodine. 


To make up this deficiency, health 
authorities asked us to prepare Morton’s 
lodized Salt—our finest grade of table 
salt, to which Nature’s iodine (in all 
salt until refining removes it) has been 
restored. Everywhere it is hailed as 
a real contribution to child health. 


Use it daily on the table and in 
cooking. It tastes no different. Just 
fine table salt with the extra Morton 
convenience— ‘‘when it rains it pours’’ 


You should read our free book bear- 


ing on child health. Clip the coupun. 


MORTON’S 


SALT 


“«When it Rains it Pours’ 


Morton Salt Company 
FREE! pas 


Dept. 64, Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me FREE copy ‘<The 
Prevention of Simple Goiter’’ 


Name 
Address 
City . 





Make $20 to $45 a week, T HOME—and 


' besides. ve newer, pret- 
ter retyles or omen and fay 
a ‘bouey-amabing 


Scaese te eae 


y Earn in Your Home 


Big opportunity for any woman to earn extra 
RR Oe 
Be an 
Home or Shop ee et teeta ao Fenda camtemere) 
MODISTE- Have an Income of $25 to$4Sa 
MILLINER _ ©x?ert Modiste-Milliners in oa 


Hundreds 

—not just s you pee ee te eseeg an sore ee 
dressmaker. otyliae clothes and hats aa ep in 
Nu-Way devel- Stores. This SUIGE LY ee Easy? ‘N ——, 
ops your clever- trains you 


ness; glves you Open ayo Capita to 0 Start 
expert knowl 


in; 
male Outfit. Also Fashion Ene 


Please specify whether Mrs. | or Miss 


“LLM dddddaldddddshs 


Would You 
Invest 


$2.00 


to protect the health of 
your family? Every fam- 
ily can now own a high 
class clinical thermom- 
eter due to the invention 
of the 


We Will Send One 
Without the Deposit 
of a Single Penny. 

Use It 

Get your family doc- 
tor’s approval. Then send 
us your check for $2.00 or 
return it as you prefer. 
We take all the risk, and 
if three of your friends 
order as a result of your 
recommendation, your 
MONEY WILL BE RE- 
FUNDED. 


Just ] Mail the Coupon Today 


Triple Metal Corporation 
328 W. Washington St. 
Chicago, tll. 

YOU MAY SEND ON AP- 
PROVAL, (1) GLENN THER- 
MOMETER STERILIZER. 
Within 7 days I will send you 
$2.00 or return it. 


IIL LLL LLL hhh VIMIILIMTSTSTSTESTS TSS T TS, 


ish hdddddddsdddddddddddididhddddddddddddddddddddddddeiter 


OTL LL LLL LLL LAA AAA AbAA bbb 


CHILD LIFE 


Dear CHILD LIFE: 

I get the CHILD LIFE every month at 
the Waltham Public Library. I get plays 
out of the CHILD LIFE magazine too. 

I like the Good Citizens’ League. I 
think the CHILD LIFE is a very good 
magazine for children. 


NELSON COLLIER, 
Waltham, Mass. 


Dear Miss Waldo: 

Cousin Billy told Santa Claus to bring 
CHILD LIFE to me for Christmas. I 
just love it. Mother reads it to me as you 
see I can’t read yet. I’m going to start 
school next year. 

I just returned from a trip to Santa 
Cruz where I went in swimming and had a 
glorious time—not counting the sunburn! 
I am sending you my picture. 


Age 5. JOAN VALERIE BENJAMIN 


JOAN VALERIE BENJAMIN 


THE SWIMMING MEET 


It was the half hour before the meet, but 
it seemed like half a century to the swim- 
mers who were Frances Austin, Mary 
Legg, Mary Fergerson, Polly Wise and 
Anne Stone, besides counting me (Ve 
Lefton). J 

“Won't the Meet ever come?” asked 
Anne. 

“Won't it begin, you mean,” said Polly, 
vee not to show how she wished it to 


gin. 

“I hope the Meet gets postponed,” 

eg Mary Legg. “I’m having perfect 
a. 

“I hope I win, anyway,” said Anne. 

“That’s not going to make matters 
better; anyway, here comes Van.” He was 
the swimming teacher. I giggled. 

The benches were quite full now. Mother 
and my sister were there. Dad was to 
help Van keep score. We went out to the 
float. I was in the front of the row boat. 
When we got to the float I got out and 
pulled the boat on board so the others 
could get out. Then we got lined up and 
waited for the “go.” I was next to the 
diving board and it was quite hard to get 
away. 

“One, two, three, go!” 

We were all in the water. I had hit my 
shins on the diving board but it didn’t 
hurt. As soon as I came up, I found I was 
the last one, so I swam as fast as I could. 
I soon was even with the leading girl and 
there I stayed for a few seconds, then 
passed. I can still see Daddy. He was 
clapping, for—I had won! 


MARIE FRANCES SINNICKSON, 
Haverford, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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MOTHERS 


Mail Your Check for a Pair of Our Special 


Chiffon Hose—$1.98 


COLE’S GLOVE & HOSIERY SHOP 
54 Monroe Ave. Grand Rapids, Mich. 


KEEP A PICTORIAL 
HISTORY OF BABY 


, “Our Baby” Album tis ideal for keep- 
¥ ing records and pictures of all the 
E. clever things Baby does during his 


first few months. 
Dealers everywhere—send for free catalog 


The J. L. HANSON COMPAN 


Y 
554 W. Adams Street Chicago, Illinois 


PLANS—PLANS 


BUNGALOWS, HOUSES, APARTMENTS 
Stock Plans $1.50 up 
Plans to order $50.00 up 
Whatever your problem, write 
ERNEST N. BRAUCHER, Architect 
10 N. Clark St., Dept.C.L. Chicago, Ill. 


Kiddies’ Hankies 


Let the Handkerchief Man send direct 


Kiddies love them. 

Ask for 17/MC. W! 
FRANK M. 

Grand Rapids 


You can get ‘Perfect Pictures” if you let us do your 

——.. Developing Rolls 10c. Packs 20c any 
ice list for printing; 

2}4x3 and smaller - 4c 3 

24x4% 


34x4% 
24x44 


- - = =6¢ 

- - + =6¢ Post Cards- - 

Glosey ar Dull Finish same price 

nd stamps or money with order. 

D. J. DU SAAR, Kodak Finishing 
Holland, Michigan 


COLONIAL COVERLETS 
Full size and BABY COVERLETS 


Exact reproductions of famous old designs. 
GREATLY REDUCED. Also luncheon sets and pillow covers. 


PRICES 


LAURA O. COPENHAVER, ‘‘Rosemont”’ 
Marion, Virginia 


MAHOGANY or 
IVORY _UKELELE 


$195 Ind 


5 Minute Guar- 


ok nstruction Book 


YOUR SHOPPE 
9038 Linwood Ave. Detroit, Mich. 
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Dear Miss Waldo: 
My sister takes CHILD LIFE. I look 


at it too. I am sending a picture of me 66 99 
and my pony. I would like a membership et a a 
d. { ; 
Yours truly, 


car 
TEDDY RAMSDELL, 


Gt. Barrington, Mass. For Vacation 


HAT Great Big Beautiful 

Ball of many Colors will 
bring greater happiness to 
thousands of boys and girls 
this summer, at home, in the 
country, by sea and lake. 


Ask mother or dad to send for 
one now so that you too may get 
the greatest possible pleasure from 
every sunny hour. 


The“ JOY-BALL” consists of a strong lace- 
up case made of a special waterproof rubber- 
ized fabric, and a heavy, thick rubber bladder. 

It cannot be easily injured even by the 
roughest play, and may be freely used in the 
water without the slightest danger to its 
beautiful colors. 


Sent to any address, in attractive colored 
box, safely packed and postage paid on re- 
ceipt of $1.25. 


Use the coupon for convenience in ordering. 





TEDDY RAMSDELL 


. 5 THE VICTOR NOVELTY MFG. CO. 
wa gs Fe — 13109-75 Athens Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
ike very much. I am : : 
a Canadian boy, ten years old on March unen e 


31st. I live in solitude in the summer, in 
gaiety in winter and enjoy it very much. 
In summer, I go to our summer home in 
Kenogami Lake. That is where I caught 
my first 2-pounder. 

I am very interested in old postage stamps 
and I would like to trade with some of your 


members who collect them. Play At Once This = > 
Yours truly, Jazzy Banjo Ukulele| || Chicago School of Expression 
___ EpGAR DAMELLE, Beautiful Professional Instrument and Dramatic Art 
Buy Direct from Manufacturers Special Dramatic Education for Children 































Kirkland Lake, Ont., Can. NOT A TOY—WORTH $7.00 LETITIA V. BARNUM, Pres. 
ENGLISH—DANCING—FRENCH 


FREE Write for Free Catalog 


Ukulele Pick and instructions, play in one 633 Fine Arts Bidg.. 410 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago. Ill. 


hour any tune. The most simple instru- 
ment. Strum all the latest hits. Great fun. 
Pay postman $2.98 plus postage. 


speciaL $Q98 


NEWARK UKULELE HOUSE Epworth Military Academy 
588 Springfield Ave. Dept.c.L. Newark, N. J. Epworth, Iowa 


“The Only School of Its Kind 
in lowa and Nebraska”’ 





Member of the North Central Association. West 
Point drill methods. Christian atmosphere. Campus 
of fifteen acres. Upper and Lower Schools. SUM- 
MER SESSION June 15 to August 21. Boys from 
6 to 18 years received. Apply at once for catalog 
to Colonel Frank Q. Brown, Ph. B., D. D., Pres. 


For GARDEN and INTERIOR 


— the Kiddies 
RED RID (DING I HOOD WOLE, ete. 
-painted in bright 


colors. Send 1 
for illustrations L. C 





POTASH-MARL, Inc. 
Estate and Garden Supplies 
Dept. 1-15 E. 40th St. New York City 





HILLCREST 2s" 


For girls 6 to 14. Charming home life. Cultural 
atmosphere. Supervised study. Thoroughness in grade 


To Teach Your Children 







Through Pictures Use work. Music emphasized. Bird study, sewing, cooking, 
. letter writing and drawing. Interpretivedancing. Out- 
Moore Push-Pins door games and activities. In healthful hill country. 








17th year. Only normal, healthy children are accepted. 


MISS SARAH M. DAVISON, Principal 
Box 629 Beaver Dam, Wisconsin 


AUDREY OVINGTON Glass Heads—Steel Points 
For Heavy Pictures 


h-less H 
Dear CHILD LIFE: ae ee 


Our earthquake at Santa Barbara came 10c pkts. Everywhere 


the day after my birthday. That was on MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa, 
June 29th. At 6:30 A. M. we heard people | ———————_"_~_ Aovid Smitertions 
crying out and buildings falling all over. - 2 


Our house was rocking so we could not get . 
out-of-doors without being knocked from Gx ut icura 











; i Wey ° : sai Medals 
= to wall. One time we had a sandstorm, oS Loveliness } Wer ely Dt ee 
I love to try for CHILD LIFE contests ; A Clear i See and Food 
and I would like to become a Joy Giver. H e althy Skin u For INFANTS, 
AUDREY OVINGTON, Aes i a aitivee Invalids, 
Age 12. Casa Loma, Santa Barbara, Calif. 4 Nursing Mothers, etc. 
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Dear CHILD LIFE: 

I get the CHILD LIFE every month 
at the Waltham Public Library. I get 
plays out of the CHILD LIFE Magazine. 
I think the CHILD LIFE is a very good 
magazine for children. 


NELSON COLLIER, 


Age 10. Waltham, Mass. 


Dear Miss Waldo: 

We just can’t wait until the mailman 
comes to give us our CHILD LIFE Maga- 
zine. Even my parents enjoy reading the 
magazine. We read all the stories and 
wish there were more. 

I am very anxious to join your Joy 
Givers’ Club and hope to write you some 
poems that I make up all by myself. 

Yours very truly, 


BERNARD WILLIAMS, 


Age 10. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Dear CHILD LIFE: 

My sister takes your magazine, and I 
am sending a poem for your column. I am 
eight years old and in third grade at 
school. 


MY NIECE 


-I have a little niece; 

She is as sweet as sweet can be, 
And every time I smile at her 
She always smiles at me. 


JOHN WILLIAM APPLEGATE, 
Washington, Iowa. 








DORIS AGNES, JOE ROBERT, Jr. and 
JOHN HERMANN AUGENBLICK 


Dear Miss Waldo: 

I want to tell you what a wonderful gift 
I received from my mother for my birth- 
day. CHILD LIFE! Just think. I’m to 
have a copy of that wonderful magazine 
each month for a whole year! And now 
Miss Waldo, my twin brothers and I would 
like very much to join the Joy Givers’ 
Club. May we? 


Doris AGNES, JOE ROBERT, JR. 
and JOHN HERMANN AUGENBLICK, 
Vancouver, Wash. 


CHILD LIFE 


Dear CHILD LIFE: 

I have been taking CHILD LIFE for 
one year. I like it so well that my Daddy 
subscribed for it another year. I am in 
the 7-2 grade and am twelve years old. 
I wish to become a member of the Joy 
Givers’ Club. I always read this page first 
because I like it so much. 

Yours truly, 


BOBBY JORDAN, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


FLORIDA 


Florida is the land where 

The day is always fair. 

The sky is blue, the trees are green, 
And flowers are everywhere. 


Mary LOUISE FULLER, 


Age 8. Palma Sola, Florida 


EVENTIDE 
When the robin tucks his head under his 


wing |. * 
And the crickets commence to chirp and 


sing, ] , 
You will know it’s Eventide. 


When the stars shine out one by one 
And hide the glory of the sun, 
You will know it’s Eventide. 


_— _ moon sends out her glorious 
ight 

Into the dark of the night, 

You will know it’s Eventide. 


When the lamp lights shine out upon 
the street 
And you hear the tramp of the traveler’s 


eet, 
You will know it’s Eventide. 


SALRA FRANCES ROLLINS, 
Written when 10 years old. 


AN OLD MAN’S FORTUNE 


An old man was walking on a dusty road, 
when all at once he looked up and saw a 
witch sailing through the sky. The witch 
sailed downward, reached the ground and 
began to talk to the old man. She told 
him she was a fortune teller and asked him 
what he would like to have. He sat down 
on an old stump for a while and thought of 
what he would like to have. He said he 
would like to be a rich man and live in a 
castle of gold and have lots of rich food and 
drinks. The witch said, “That you shall 
have, but you must do as I bid you. You 
must go to a mountain three miles away. 
There you must find a stone weighing three 
hundred pounds and bury it in the earch 
as deep as youcan. After that go home and 
go to bed early and get up no earlier than 
seven o’clock.”” This he did. And when he 
awoke the next morning he found himself 
in a castle with rich food and drinks. He 
was so overjoyed that he thought it was a 
dream, but it was true. He lived for the 
rest of his days in a golden castle. 


RUTH L. SIMONS, 
Age 8%. Dorchester, Mass. 
Dear CHILD LIFE: 

I would like to be a Joy Giver. I am 
nine years old. I am going to tell you about 
our town, ““Bandon-by-the-Sea 

Bandon is on the Pacific Ocean. It is 
three hundred miles from Portland, Oregon. 
We can see the Government Lighthouse 
from our living-room window and hear the 
ocean roar. The populaton is about three 
thousand. Bandon is about one hundred 
miles from the California line. 


Your subscriber, 


LAURENCE DAILY, JR., 


Age 9. Bandon, Ore. 
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THE BROWNIES 


When in your bed at night 

Have you seen that pretty sight? 

Just a bunch of little elves— 

Haven’t you seen them yourselves? 
Look for them at night 

And see for yourself that pretty sight. 


ROBBIE LEE SALTER, 


Age 9. Greenville, Texas 


KENNETH H. PELGRIM 


HOW THE BROWNIE GOT 
HIS HOME 


Once upon a time there was a little 
Brownie. One day he was walking in the 
field when he saw a hay-wagon. 

Just then the farmer lifted a pumpkin 
into the wagon. When the Brownie saw 
that he clapped his hands for joy for he 
was going to make a new house. So he 
ran as fast as he could to the wagon and he 
climbed up the wheel and jumped in. 

Then he dug into the pumpkin, and he 
dug, and he dug, until he made a door. 
Then he dug into the pumpkin until he 
made a window. Then he dug until he 
made another window. 

Then he went to the door and dug it 
out half way from the top. Then he dug a 
small square hole in the ceiling. Then he 
made the stairs. Then he dug it out the 
rest of the way. Then he went downstairs 
and made the furniture. Then he went 
upstairs and made the beds and the things 
we have. Then his house was all finished. 

By this time the farmer had the wagon 
in the barn. Almost all the hay was in 
the barn. Now the Brownie saw some 
light. The farmer was just going to lift 
the pumpkin out of the wagon when he 
saw the door and the two windows. The 
farmer said: ‘I must see if a rat has 
crawled in the pumpkin. If there should 
be, my wife cannot make any pumpkin 
pies.”” So he got in the wagon and looked 
in, and there was the Brownie. 

The farmer called the Brownie, and the 
Brownie came. The farmer said: ‘Would 
you like to live in my barn with some hay 
to sleep on?” 

“Yes, I would like to.” 

“All right, you may.” 

So the farmer took the Brownie and the 
pumpkin into the barn in a little corner. 
So the Brownie got a wife and lived happy 
through the winter and very long after. 


KENNETH HENRY PELGRIM, 


Age 8. Holland, Mich. 
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Dear Miss Waldo: 

I am a Mississi ippi girl and proud of it. 
I enjoy reading CHILD LIFE very much, 
and want to join the Joy Givers’ Club, if 
you will send me a membership card please. 

I live in the country and enjoy nature. 
I do love to hear the birds sing and like 
to watch my colt play in the pasture. I 
help Mother with baby sister. She is two 
years old. Brother makes a little crop for 
himself. He has a beautiful cotton crop 
on three acres and will make three bales 
of cotton. 

Mississippi is a grand state. We have 
good schools and good roads. My Daddy 
has about seven hundred acres planted in 
cotton and they are beautiful. 

I have been taking music three years 
and like to practice. Brother (who is 11 
years old) and I play duets together. I 
would like to hear from some of the readers 
of CHILD LIFE. 


Your little friend, 


EOLINE WEBB, 


Age 9 Isola, Miss. 


Dear CHILD LIFE: 

When I was in the fourth grade, we had 
a teacher whose name was Miss Richardson. 
Miss Richardson was in charge of the 
nature room of our school. In our nature 
room we had all kinds of shells, two or 
three tables full of flowers with a neat 
little card at the base of each vase, stating 
its name, stuffed birds, a miniature farm 
with real things growing in it, goldfish, 
and several other kinds of fish. Miss 
Richardson also asked us to keep books 
of pictures of birds and at the end of the 
term we went to an exhibition and our 
books were exhibited! I had made a small 
beach out of some sand I got from Atlantic 
City and I made a boardwalk out of card- 
board. That was also exhibited. Miss 
Richardson was an assistant Mother Nature! 

I live in New York City so it is impossible 
for me to keep a garden, but I do keep a 
window box. In the winter when the 
flowers in the box die, I let them stay where 
they fall. Then next spring the ground is 
more fertile and the flowers grow better. 


Your sincere friend, 


MARTHA KATE KARR, 


Age 12. New York City 





FRED LANGE 


Dear Miss Waldo: 

I like CHILD LIFE. The picture I 
have sent you is of my friend, dogs and me. 
One of the dogs is named Blacky and the 
other is Top. .I hope you will publish it. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRED LANGE, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


CHILD LIFE 


Dear Miss Waldo: 


I just love CHILD LIFE. I like the 
poems best. I’ve written poems since I 
was a little child. I had one put in the 
paper. One of my ideas of pleasure is 
writing poems at sunset. If this poem 
suits you, please put it in CHILD LIFE. 


THE OCEAN 


One summer day I fell asleep 
Beside the ocean broad and deep. 
The waves like arms were beckoning me 
And saying ‘‘“Come—come—out in the sea.” 
And as I awoke, darkness was falling, 
But still I could hear them calling— 
calling. 
Though now I am far from the sea, 
I still hear them calling and calling to 
me. 
EDNA DEMBERT, 


Age 11. Philadelphia, Pa. 


ARBUTUS 


Once upon a time there was a fair maiden. 
Her name was Arbutus. She dwelt in the 
woods. Each day Arbutus played upon 
her golden harp. The music she made was 
like the tinkling waterfalls and the sing- 
ing of the fairies. The amusements that 
Arbutus had were a golden harp and violet 
ball. One day as Arbutus was tossing her 
violet ball she tossed it too high and it fell 
in the nest of a wee bird. Arbutus wept 
but it did no good. Her violet ball was 
gone forever. ere her tears fell there 
sprang up a beautiful pink and white flower, 
called to this day Arbutus, in memory of 
the pretty maiden: 


BETTY QUIRIN, 


Age 7. Coraopolis, Penn. 


FOREIGN LANDS 


If I should ever wander 

To those charming foreign lands, 
The Orient, the Jungles 

Or the burning desert sands, 

I think I’d only like them 

For their odd and curious things, 
Such as chiseled ivory bracelets 
And gorgeous, stone-carved rings. 
I’d not care for their king or queen 
Or palaces so royal, 

But much prefer my country’s flag, 
To that I'll ’ere be loyal! 


WINIFRED MERCER, 


Age 10. Wichita Falls, Texas 


Dear Miss Waldo: 


I am a member of the Joy Givers’ Club 
but have not written for a long time. I 
have a baby sister who is very sweet and 
fat, and loves to play so that we go romping 
about the house in a very unladylike way. 

Frances Schomer, Mary Jane Tranter 
and I have started a little branch of the 
J. G. C., and are making scrapbooks for 
the children’s ward in the hospital. Don’t 
you think that’s a good plan? 

I am a Girl Scout and I like the work 
very much. I like school very much and 
get satisfying grades 

I think CHILD LIFE is very nice to 
read in for it has such lovely stories. In 
English class when the teacher asks for 
story telling, the children ask for me to 
tell one because they know the CHILD 
LIFE stories I tell are always good. 

Wishing you even more success, 


I remain 
Sincerely Yours, 


Mary HELEN STEED, 


Age 11. Middletown, Ohio 
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THE FLOWERS 


Little flowers in the ground 

Need the sunshine all around. 
With the sun so warm and bright, 
Blossoms come to find the light. 


BETTY SARGENT, 
Boston, Mass. 


Age 10. 








Dear Miss Waldo 

I have had CHILD LIFE several years 
and I like it very much. I would like to be 
a Joy Giver. Here is a picture of myself 
taken at my summer home. 


_ FRANCES NEWELL, 


Age 9. Pawtucket, R. I. 


A DAY AT CAMP 


One day when I woke up in the morning, 
the rising bell was heard. The first thing 
I did was to go for setting-up exercises. 

Then I went in the bungalow, and got 
dressed. 

Then we had breakfast. 

After breakfast I made my bed. Then 
I went to the swallows’ nest and sang songs 
for quite a long while. Next we practiced 
basket ball, and then had nature, after 
which we were called for dinner. During 
the rest hour we could either write letters 
or sleep. 

When rest hour was over, we had bas- 
ketry, then we walked through a rough 
road to the lake for swimming, where we 
stayed half an hour. As soon as we had 
arrived back at the bungalow, we put on 
clean clothes. The supper bell soon rang 
and we ran into one another trying to reach 
the table first. All day we had been look- 
ing forward to the evening. It seemed as 
though it would never come. We were to 
have a party, and because it was the twenty- 
fifth, it was called a Christmas party, 
although the month was July, instead of 
December. en it began we were all 
excited. While we waited for Santa Claus, 
we played Poor-Pussy. When we heard 
the jingle of bells, we were very quiet. 
All of a sudden, we saw him come down the 
chimney. 

He brought a present for each one with 
him. As he gave them out, all the children 
were laughing and talking. When I was 
handed my present I was handed a little 
celluloid donkey and a small purse 

When we were through giving out the 

presents, we danced and had ice-cream. 
After we had had taps on the hill and were 
ready for bed, I easily decided that I had 
had a very pleasant day, and I believe 
everybody felt the same. 


BETTY FENN, 


Age 10. Montclair, N. J. 





WHO'S ‘WHO 
IN THE ZOO 


SOLUTION FOR JUNE 


Swordfish. Color: dark bluish above, sil- 
very white below. 


WINNERS 


GEORGIANA ROYCROFT, 6205 62d St. 


S. E., Portland, Ore., age 11. 
HELEN LOUISE NORRIS, Box 


iontgomery, Ala., 

Y SPAULDIN 
Ferry Street, Buffalo, N. 
CHARLES TALE, 105 South Mentor Ave., 


a 


Pasadena, Calif., age 7. 


SPECIAL MENTION 
Corntlia Aldridge’ Irene Batchelder 


Jeah Sloane 


Thomas Arnold Robinson 


HONOR ROLL 


Jane Ackerman 

unior Almond 
ichelle Ambise 

Paul.Anderson 

Jane Andrews 

Catherine Andrus 
osephine Barkley 

rnes 


Ri Berry, Jr. 
Alice Black 
s Charlotte Bossert 
Carol Bowden 
Nancy Bradley 
Annie J. Bronson 
C. E. Bryant, Jr. 
Mary A. Byrne 
Betty Butler 
Virginia Cain 
rge Carter 
Solveig Christenson 
Bobbie Christian 
Eleanor Coddington 
Frances Colbert 
Pattie Compton 
Lucy A. Conner 
Elsie Cooper 
Celestine Coufal 
aides I. Cox 
-Lou Crawford 
Chaves Crossley 
Virginia Culbreath 
piginis Da Darling 
Davis 


ao n Deer 
illiam Dellenback 
rothy Donahoo 

Dorothy E. Down 
Emmett Durham 
ieuiiones 
oyce stra 
fexce Eaton 
Virginia Eaton 
Farland Fansher 
BarbaraFerry 
Frances Fraser 

Alberta French 
ae Fuller 


ebecca F. Fuller 
Gwendol 


Gaze 
ings 
Amy Gilmore 
Dunlop S. Glen 
Betty Gould 
Gwendolyn Gray 
Mifparet Greene 
lys Gupton 
Esther Halbig 
Betty Hartz 
ane 
leanor Henry 
Winifred Hering 
Betty Higgins 
Katherine Hinckley 
Gertrude Fistineowersh 
Karl Humphr 
Pauline Hust 
Howard Jecobees 7 
aqui 
Betty L. Jenkins 
Natalie, Johnson 
Betty Jones 
Marion Jones 
Olivia E. Jrick 
Evelyn Karlson 
Lester Keene 
Doris —., 
Margaret Kirkpatrick 
Fred Kowalske 
axe Kroll 


Marjorie Linton 
David Lit 


Margaret Lockart 
Betty Lovett 
Helen Marlette 
Mary Martin 
a Mesirovy 
ilian Miller 
George Milne 
Althea Minkle 
Madge Mitchell 
Virginia Monroe 
Mary Moore 
Lois Munning 
Mary Alice Murray 
William McBurney 
Mary — 
Annie 
eauly » Nichols 
Ellen Nudd 
Ruth Nudd 
osephine eeioae 
rnice 
Nancy Gaame 
Helen Paginton 
Etta Pardee 
Betty Parker 
Eloise L. Pattillo 
Ernestine Paul 
Robert W. Peal 
Findlay Penix 
Tom Perrin 
Evelyn Perry 
Ardis Peterson 
a Pierson 

‘ona Pingree 
Rita A. Pool 
Marguerite Potter 
Zoe Powell 

ret Price 
— — 

u i 
aio A 
Oliver Reeder 
Dorothy Reichardt 
Lora E. Rhoades 
Eleanor Richman 
Emmy L. Rider 
— rorhy Roberts 

Roberts 
ieee Robinson 
Axson H. Rodes 
Sylvia Rudelson 

veta Molnar Sasko 
eee: — 


Helen oa 
Harriet ae 
Louis L. Simons 
Irene Smith 
a 

velyn Sprague 
Ann Sterrett 
Billy Stewart 
Mary Stewart 
Sara Stinson 
Charlton Storey 
Elizabeth Stroup 
Travis Tabor III 
Ruth Titus 
ae Ti 

Torp 

Sig - Trojak 
C. Van Grunwell 
Edith Vonderweidt 
F. oo Wagner 


Willa 
Stanley Waite 
Natalie Waitt 


Margaret White 
Rachel Whiting 
Bobbie Williams 
Lois Williams 
Loraine A. Williams 
Van John Wolf 
Charles Wood 
Norton Wood 

John R. Workman 
Carroll Wurtz 
Eleanor, Zimmerman 


149, 


é 4 Jr., 688 West 
a age 13. 


CHILD .LIFE 


My dear Miss Waldo: 

I would like to become a member of the 
Joy Givers’ Club. I af in the high sixth 

grade at school. 

a My aunt gave mé.a 12 months’ sub- 
scription to the CHILD® ‘LIF E, and I enjoy 
it very much. I like “Just ‘Around Our 
Corner” best. I am ‘enclosing a poem 
and a picture of myself, which I hope will 
be printed in CHILD LIFE. 

Your unknown friend, 
JUNE T. GARDINER 


Reno, Nevada. 


Age 10%. 





THE TWO PIRATES 


Once there were two pirates bold 
Who sailed the briny deep. 
Their names were Tom and Lawrence 
Cold, 
And they couldn’t seem to sleep. 


So one time late at midnight, 
They crept out of the house 
And kept out of the light, 
And walked as quiet as a mouse. 


As they walked along the shore, 
They spied a raft of wood, 
But not a single oar. 
Would it be any good? 


They both climbed in, 
And brought their food 
And their frying pan of tin 
But the river had an angry mood. 


The cold rain poured, 
The lightning flashed, 

The thunder roared, 
The river lashed. 


Both boys fell in, 
Went in kerplunk— 
Their pirating 
Turned out the bunk! 
Age 10% JUNE GARDINER 
Reno, Nevada. 


August, 1926 


IN THE COUNTRY IN SUMMER 


I like to play the livelong day 

In the meadow among the hay, 

Until the sun, descending, 

Tells me day is ending. 

Then I run to my little bed 

And lay on my pillow, my drowsy head. 


I love CHILD LIFE more than an 
other magazine. I lend it to other children 
but ask them to return it so I can keep 
every one. I always read it to my little 
brother. 

Please let me be a member of the Joy 
pea Club and send me a membership 


MARJORIE B. FRENCH, 


Age 9. Davenport, Iowa 


Dear Miss Waldo: 

I like the CHILD LIFE very much. The 
only way I can get the CHILD LIFE is 
at the library. I am 11 years old. I have 
a pet cat and his name is Tricksy. I hope 
you will publish this letter, and I want 
to be a member of the Joy Givers’ Club. 


Yours truly, 


ROLAND E. COLLIER, 
Waltham, Mass. 


Dear Miss Waldo: 

I am sending in Who’s — in the Zoo 
to Miss Bradford. I am g a to put a 
poem called THE BEE for CH LD LIFE. 
I hope you will publish it. We have long 
roads all over our place and I ride all over 
them with my bicycle. 


Yours truly, 


LyDIA MANGE, 


Age 9. Plandome, N. Y. 


THE BEE 


I will not hurt the little bee, 

For he has done no harm to me. 

He gathers honey all day long, 

And while he works he sings a song. 

H-m-m-tm B-z-z-z H-m-m-m 
B-z-z-z H-m-m-m. 


LYDIA MANGE, 


Age 9. Plandome, N. Y. 


Dear Miss Waldo: 

I am very glad to be a Joy Giver. My 
membership card was mislaid in Daddy’s 
office, or I would have written sooner. I 
treasure my mem ip card very much, 

and I am going to have it framed. I like 
the Joy Givers’ Club’s poems better than 
any poems I have ever read, except the 
one you wrote in the February number 
about “My ag I read every story 
in CHILD LIFE. I like “Just Around 
Our Corner” best of all the stories. I am 
gol to write to some of the girls that are 

the list of children who would like to 
pet some members of the Joy Givers’ 
= write to them. 

I have a little brother four years old 
and a sister almost eight. 

I always copy the recipes in CHILD 
LIFE Kitchen. Mother gave me a recipe 
to make a cake and I made one to-day, 
es it is Daddy’s birthday. I love to 
cook. 

I can hardly wait for & CHILD LIFE 
to come every month. I wish it came 
oftener. I certainly think that the editors 
of CHILD aa ought to be called Joy 
Givers. give joy to every one who 
reads CHILI LIFE and that certainly 
is a lot of people. Almost everybody in 
our school reads it somewhere and enjoys 
it very much. I must close now. 


Your loving friend, 
BETTY GREEN, 
Madera, Calif. 








